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ABSTRACT . ' ; . 

A Study df Partieipatbry Field. Based Research, Development ^ 
Dissemination, and Implement at ion 

The project examined "participatory" approaches (i.e., those 
approaches that use teachers and others as active participants) to the .- 
conduct of educational research, deveTopment, dissemination and implemen- 
tatioh (RDDai) across programs within the Far West Laboratory. ^ 

This project attempted to discover how those affected by research 
actually participated in ongoing research. Various types of participation 
were looked at - decision making, data collection, advisory council member- 
ship, pre-prograiti planning, problem definition, etc. lutervi^ews with project 
directors and project participants in all the twenty-one programs at the 
Far West Laboratory of a participatory nature have uncovered a number of 
interesting findings. ^ • i ^ 

1) Definitions of participation in RDDM work vary. from project to 
project and from person to pe^on; therefore. Participatory RDDSI has 
no agreed-upon meaning. . [By the end of data analysis of this one-year study, 
various definitions of Participatory R0D&i were generated and lists of. 
ways school peitsdhnel and others can participate in various phases of the 
^•esearch, dissemination and implementation process were reported.} - 
"-^.^ The hypothesis that participation in a project -will facilitate the 
€xpec?i^utcomes of the project was found to be .too general a hypothesis 

^^^^ * - ■ * 

to test. * - ~ . - 

3) Perceived particfpation 1s importaht. Differences in perceptions 
about participation seem to have an impact on actual participation. [Sbfne ^ 
people feel they are not participating in research unless they are part^f 
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the decisidri-making team that decides the type of research that will take 
place, the questions that will be asked and the tools that will be used ■ 
to conduct the research. Others feel just to be asked wHa.t problems ■ 
they ;face in the classroom is participation in research.'] *^ 

4) Practitioners seem to endorse more enthusiastically the notion 
of participation fhan do project directors. 

5) The literature surveyed overwhelmingly supports the Tiotion of 
practitioner participation in RDDSI. 

6) A successful climate for participatory research is based on the 
intention and skills of the change agent; the institutional guidelines. .: 
inclinations and habits of the host institutions; and the interest .6f the 
practitioners. . ^ 
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. CHAPTER ONE _ ?; , . 

■ ' ■ p INTRODUCTION ' 

This. Study of Partic^in^tnrw L^esearch> De veldpment. m^^n^i.r. ' 
and Implanentation <RBBgI)^t^s a one-year analysis of participatory : 
literature and tWenty-one RDDSI projects at the Far West Laboratory for 
. Educational Research and Development {F)AL), Afl Principal Investigators 
(P.I.s) at FWL were surveyed to, find those p_cojeets in which educational 
; practitioners participated in project work. All projects identified as 
_ participatory in nature were ineluded in this s^udy. 

An, extensive literatir^e search of practitioner partidipation both ' 
in edueational and other settings was conducted leforfe.any data was 
collected mir projects, this literature was extensi vely analyzed; the 
review and analysis are found tn Chapter Three of this reports As a 
result of this review and analysis an initial conceptual frame for the 
. "study was built. " • ' : . 

. ■ It was de^cided that this frame for the participatory study would be 
given added.stnength and more specificity if preliminary information .' ' 
about participation could be gathered. A pilot study site was selected at 
an elementary pilot school that had an FWL project in process. .Ihterviews 
were .held with the school principal,. the Principal investi.gator, and an 
FWL project, staff member who worked on-site at the school. The question ' 
that provided the. focus for each of these interviews was "What factors- 
inhibit or reinforce participatory involvement?" Information collected in 
the pilot study reinforced some of the notions uncovered in the literature 
search and drew attention to the importance of the "quality and character' 
of. the relationships between the FWL project (its lea^rship, staff and 
purpose) and the host institution in the eormunity (its leadership, staff.' 
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and purpose). It became apparent from the results at the pilot site that 

parti cipatibri might falter or flourish because of a variety of variables 

that clustered into four general categories: 

1. Change agent behavior (leadership) in the FWL project 
arid school or host institution 



2i Preconcepts, attitudes; beliefs* values and knowledge 
of participation held by the project and the school or 
host Institution staff and leadership 

3. The^lructural elements of the project arid the school 
or hS^^ institution 

. 4. The character arid quality qf the work relationship 
between the* FWL project and the school or host 
institution 

The major work of the study was to obtain iriformation from the 
RDDSI projects underway at FWL regarding the four general categories 
and the ways practitioners have participated; the effect participation 
had on programs, and the effect participatidri had o/ parti eiparits^ this* 



information was collected by interviewing eduCatiorial practitioriers and 
Pis who participated in. the projects. The i^nformation from those sources 
was compiled and ardered so that various participatory apiDrbaches, com- 
ponehtSi definitions and support mechariisms could be. uncovered arid reported. 

the work of Ghapters Five^ Six and Severi of this report is seen by 
the authors as grouridwork for future study and suggested points of dis- 
cussion forpeople planning to implement or evaluate a participatory 
RDDSrproject. It is hoped that the complexity of participatory 
RDDSI will become more apparent after reading this work and that 
defiriitioris of terms including the term "participatory" will become a 
^enious first step in any future participatory action. 
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"-• . \ CHAPTER TWO . 
PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 

Before desigri'irig the_study of practit an exten- 

sive review of the literature on practitioner participation was conducted. 
This library research. focused on partie?ipatory research and particularly 
on studies of participatory decision making. (A iumnary, review, analysis 
and interpretation of this library research is presented in Chapter Three.) 

■ Ir?terviews were held with Pau.1 Christensen, Paul' Hood-'and William 
Tikunoff at the Far West Laboratory. These men formed the Laboratory's 
Internal Review Group for the Participatory Study. Their thoughts 
iui^ed the development of concepts for the study and helped to extend - 
the scope of the literature search. , 

After sharing the results of the literature search with Dr. John • 
Hemphill and Br. Betty Ward, the Director and Deputy Director of the Far 
West Laboratory, the scope of work plarined for the Participatory Study 
was expanded. The study's definition. of "participation" was broadened 
to include any and all types of practitioner participation in RDDSi 
activities. The study was planned to uncover the various forms of 
practitioner participation that exist in RDD&I projects; delineate the 
individual and organizational structures and forces that encourage, 
maintain or inhibit practitioner participation; and assess the perceived 
impact of participation on the project and practitioner.. 

Twenty-one projects at the Far West Laboratory were originally 
identified as, having some form of practitioner participation. Table 1 
contains the names of those project^ 



Table 1: Parti ei patery RBDSI. Projects ^ 
at Far West taboratory 



0 Critical XelevisiDn Viewing Skills Curriculum Project - 
0 Teachir^Corps Disseminatiorr Project _ ' ^ 

0 Research jnd Develdpment Exchange (RD^) 

d ED Materials/Support Eehter . • 

0 Continuing Education Techrrical Assistance Center 
0 Teacher Bevel oprnent and Academic Learning Time 
0 Class Size and Instruction Project 
*o Region IX^^dult Education Staff Development Consortium 
0 Learning Coordination Project 

d The RgspdhsiVe E^dUcatidr^^^^ ' ^ ' . ' 

d Experienee-Based Career Education Developery^emonstrator Project 

d Women's Educational Eqiiity Proposal Development Project 

0 Womerf^s Educational Egutty Communications Network 

0 Teachers^ Centers Exchange V 

0 Educational bissemination Studies Program 

0 Experience-Based Career Educatidn. 

d Prdject Equity Sex Desegregation Assistance Center for Region IX 
d The Linking Consortium 

0 I-hteractiye Research and Development on. Teaching PVbject 
*o V^k Values Project . 
*o The, National Rural Career Guidance Communicatidn Netwdrk 

*See missing data sectidn of this chapter 

Two sets of interviews provided data fdr the study. First the 
Principal Investigators of each project were interviewed. Then -selected 
practitioners fh each^ project were questioned. 

A tentative interview questionnaire for Principal Investigators was^ 
designed. The items dri the questionnaire were drawn to a great extent 
from concepts uncovered in the review of the literatures 

The interview questionnaire was then field tested ahd revised. The 
final versidn df the interview fdr Principal Investigatdrs consisted of 
twenty-one questions designed to shed light on the following areas: 

1. The scope and form of individual practitioner 
influence/participation. 

2. the scdpe arid form of group practitioner - 
i nf 1 uence/papt i ci pati oris 
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3i._:TP relation of the-.prdjeet^s organizational and; 
V structural characteri sties to practitioner's 'influence/ 

> participation. : 

4. Motivational dimensions^of inffuence/partieipation. . 

; 5. Principal- Investigator's perceptions of the value ' 
of participatory RDDSI. 

. The twenty-one question instrument created for use ino'nterviews 

th each Principal Investigator follows in Figure 1. 

. : - . Figure 1 ' • : 



Practitioner Influence/Participation Questionnaire 

l.^n your opinion, what*is the\purpose of participatory RDDSI? 
WhatH.are its advantages and disadvantages? ^ ^ 

ft , ' * • ■ ' « 

Do practitioners exercise .gESME influence/participation upon 
the program/project? How often and in what ways do they do this? 

3, Are practitioners invited and erfeouraged to attend administra- 
tive and/or other program/project meetings where ppogcam/project 
goals and ways to achieve them are discussed? If so, What d they 

■ do when they are there? 

J^mhS,-?? tJl^Program/prMect'have a formal practitioner advisory 
council? IT so, what powers does the council have? What does it 
do? . flow often does it meet? 

5. What demographic characteristics describe the practitidners in 
the program/proaect who exercise worn influence/participation on 
a regular basis? , 

6. Do^praetitioners exercise individual influence/participation 
upon^ the program/project? If so, how do they exercise this 
involvement? What percent of practitioners in the program/project 

■ exercise vi dual influence/partieipation on a regular basis? 

7. What demographic characteristics describe individuals who 
exercise individual influence/participation? '■ 

8. In what ways do dividual practitioners contribute to the 
development of the program/project beyond the average or normal 
expectation for their invdlveraent? What percent of practitioners 
involve themselves in extraordinary ways? Are incentives or 
rewards given to individual practitioners for their invdlvemerit' 
it Sd, what are the incentives and rewards? 
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Figure 1 continued 



9. _What are the demographic characteristics of program/project 
staff and practitioners? (Race, ethnic/cultural identity^ age^ r 
language spoken, social class and sex). 

10. Have there been any effects upon the program/project that were 
the resLhlts of individual or group practitioner^^ participation/ 
^infTuehce (i.e., changes in policy, procedures, focQs, cost 
dutcciiges, etc.)? If so, briefly describe] 1) the changes that ' - 
took place and 2) how the practitioner influence, that caused the 
change was manifested. - • 

11. Have there been any effects Upon the prdgram/project that were 
the result of ^extra ordinary, practitioner i^nvolyement? If so^ j 
briefly describe: 1) what the changes were and 2) what practitioner 
^involvement (behavior) was responsible ^for causjng the change?^ 



12. In which component area{5) within the prograrn/prdaect has prac- 
titioner influence/participation been most evident?. Least evident? 



13. What would you say have beenthe factors respdhsifrle for. 
encouraging^ mdtivatirig and sustaining practitioner influence and/ 
or participatidn? What factors were^ 1). informal, 2) fonual" or ^ 
structural, 3)* associated with leadership attitudes and ' ' 
ivior, and 4) associated with staff attitudes and . 
ivior? Be specific. 

14; ;,What do you think practitidners bel ieve motivated or 
hindered theitt in exerei:Sing their influence/participation in the 
program/prdject? What do you thjnk they bel ieve-- sustains their 
i nf 1 uence/part i c i pat i dri? 

15., What changes in program/project policy or procedures^ if any, 
were made by the program/project staff dr administratidrF that 
rrotjvated, sustained, or retarded. U_ individual and 2^) group prac- 
titioner, interest, participatidh/influenee? By Far West haboratory? 

16. Dd ydu believe that the working relationship between Far West"' 
Labdratdry and the program/project has had any effects upon 
practitioners^ influence or participation in the prdgram/prdject? 

If _so what effect has there been and what have been the significant 
factors within the relationship that have had an effect? 

17. Do you believe that Far West baboratory staff has been on-site 
and sufficiently available to the program/project to insure smooth 
and effieierit program/project operations? 

18. ^ What knowledge/experience, if any, with practitioner influence/ 
'participation did the program/project staff and admiriistrattbh have 
before the beginning of the current program/project? 
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Figbfe 1 continued 



19. What feelings (attitudes, beliefs and values) regarding 
practitioner influence/participation did "you and your staff have" < 
before the beginning of the current prbyram/project? " ' 



28. .In the course of the- prbgram/project^s history, "has a 
(event, passage of time, staff change, circumstance^- etc. ) 
influenced (positively or negatively) the degree and/or ty 
V practitioner participation? Be specific. 



irig 



type of 



21^ As Director, what risks, pirbbl ems, costs, barn ers or con- 
straints have impingsd upon the program/project as a result of 
practitioner particlpitidri? ^What were the impinging factors' 
When^did^they occur? How were they haadled, sustained or ■ 
resolved? - • 



The at)ove instrument was administered in individual face-to-face " ' 
interviews with each Principal Investigator. Handwritten notes were 
taken of the Principal investigator's responses to the quesyons. These' 
notes were typed and returned to the^ Principal Investigator for review ■ 
and 'correction. ^The modificati ons made by each Principal Investigator 
^ere incorporated a"nd typed into the final interview ftrdtocol. The firs.t 

-- ______ ^ 

Stage of d^a eolleetion was thus completed. : ^ • 

The ^setonci' stage of datj collection wa^ to iht^view^ practitipners . 
in each: project. - ^ * ; ■ y-'] 

A list- pf tentative quesjions was develope'd arid submitted to the / ' f 
tnernbers of the Far West Laboratory 's ^^e view Panel. .The panel thought 
that 'the proposed questions were not appropriate" because they asked the 
practitioner to make evaluative judgments. aboi>t participation. The, panel 
suggested that the questions would be of greater value to the participatory 
^tudy if they were dascniptive. rather- than evaluative-. The Review Panel also 
f^lt'that the Prind pal. Investigators of the projects studied would nbt favor 
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* '■•Interviews that called upon jDract1t1briers to evaluate their partici- 
patory relationship with the project. Another questionnaire for 
practitioners was created and pilot tested an a sample pJOraetitibrierSi 
Based on this pilot test and discussions with the. Project Qfficer at NIE- 
the severi-questidri interview instrument in Figure 2 was developed. The ^ 
Principal Investigators were. told the nature of the interview to be 
conducted and were asked to recommend pedpTe who represented the dominant 
forms of practitioner participation existing. in their projects. Each 
Principal investigator provided an interview pool-of five or six project' 



practitioners. From the list provided by the Principal Investigator, two 
practitidhers per project were chosen and interviewed. All practitioner 
interviews were conducted by telephone. 



Figure 2 



Questionnaire for Clients/Practitioners 

1. How (in what. ways) do you participate in the project? (Both 
types and amount of participatidh). 

2. What has participatidh meant to you? How would you define 
participation? 

3. ^ Have you been involved in making decisions abdut.prdject 
policies and/or procedures? Alsd^ hdw were ydu involved? in 
wfrat decisions?. 

.4. 'When dUrlTlg\the edurse of the project did you participate? At 
what stage did ydu participate least? Most? 

5. What effects, if any, on the project cameras a result df ydur 
participation? 'What impact did your participatidri have? 

6. What effect, if ar^^ on yourself came as a result of your 
participation in the project? (Persdnal and professional). 

- - »- - ■ - _ . « • , 

;7. What have ^be en the factors that have motivated or hindered 
your - part ici pat ion in the project? 
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Uny approaches to this study v?ere considered. The decisions to a 

an open-ended f/brm of questioning-, an analysis by an ethnographer, and , 

_ - ' _ - 
descriptive rather than an evaluative approach were based on judgments 

of the complexity of jsarticipatory issues and of the. imprecise state ^ 
which the art of participatory RDD8I finds, itself. Most obvious were 
^the need for clear and precise descriptions of various types of partici- 
p^ation and the elucidation of the various factors that support or hinder 
partici pat iohi / 

The analysis and interpretation of the literature is seen. as, a 
strong and significant part of this document and is' presented as^ 
product of, rather than a review for, this study. 

Ah ethnographic analysis of the interviews of the Principal Investi 
gators and practitfoners was designed to probe for descriptive fnformati 
The analjrsis ad contrasting views of participatidn held by 

Principal investigators and the variot/s reasons expressed by Principal 
Investigators for having practitioners participate in projects. The 
analysis of the datB revealed the existence of various structures and 
drientat'iohs that affect participation. The -impact practitioner partici- 
pation had on the project and on the practitibriers themselves was also 
analyzed. - A taxonony of participation was developed from the interview 
data. Figure 3 contains the time line of activities of the" study. 



/ 

ft- . 

Figure 3 

' Study of Participatory, Field-Based RDDSI 
Time tine of Activities 

iiirie \ M\ 




i. Assess existing literatar 
sedrches in tlie area of educafi^l 
participatory decision mailing 



^' ^^"f'P.o^jn "Original jiteraturg 

search on the specific topic of 
' practitioner participation of 
' RDDSI decisions 



3. 



convene the Internal 



^' -^.P.op a pian for collection, 
reduction and use of data _ 



5. Pilot testing * 

6« Collect information regarding 
partieipatoryvapproaSes used 
in Far' West Laberatory program 



7. Analyze and interpret data 
Prepare, participatory report 



I 
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Missing Dati 

Twd.^rineipal Investigators asked not to Have^heir crients "interviewed. 
. the Prineipal investigator .of the Work Values project- stated that he did hot 
believe his project tad participatory characteristics and therefore did not 
think it would be produeti^^e td'talk to clients, 'ihe Principal Investigator 
of the Region IX Adult Education' Staff bevel opn^nt eonsort^ urn project stated 
that because his clients are currently involved in negotiations, regarding ■ 
the renewed funding of his project, he preferred that they not be interviewed. 
. .only one client iS the National Rural Career Gufdance Conmuni cations ■ 
Nl^rR was nntervjewed.: Atterfipts to locate a second client in this project 
were made; however,, three people whose names had" been given to us by thl ' 
Principal Investigator eopld not be located and a fourth had no recollection " 

^ 1 _ - ■ ' " ■ ' ■ - . ■ ' ■ ■ : . - ■ 

^of ever having participated in the project. ' ' 

V : 
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■ . . . " " "eHAPTER THREE 

' . /REyiBH: AND Al^t$l3 OrTHE; LITERATURE ■ 

An extensive .libraiy and ERIC computer se^ch waS' conducted to 
Harvest the iiterature on participation. The studies searched eon- 
taine^ a _ broad range '^f •variables and dynainics. that affect the 
parti;cipat6tT:ftrqcess. ■ the review of the literatfe^:- presented in this 
section reflects the investigative approaches taken ;t^y^jnost students- 
Of participation. -Host studies defined parti cipatibri to include some 
aspect of decision^maklJig,.; Many' studies focused on the" personality ' 
characteris"tic5 .of the individuals involved,- organizat final stmctures 
or situatidn-al characteristics.' Few studigs analyzed the^j^r^rplay of 
these eleiSents. ' . " - 

\5 This chapter is divided fntb five sections eafch'of which reviews 
and analyzes- the dominant themes in the literature Vn participation: 
Personality Tactors, Decision Making and Participation. Drganizaiion 



and Participatory RDDSI» and Iinple/iientation bf Participatory RDD SI. A 
concluding analysis ends the chapter. . ' 

* ' • Personality Factor s 

Review of Personality Factors l^erature 

-HolTbn and G^miiy studied the relationship between high levels 
of; interpersonal, 't?ust, perceived job satisfaction, job tension, and 
participation in. decision mak'ihg. They hypothesized that individuals 
with-. a. strong orientation toward trusting would express greater partic- 
ipation, in. decision making, greater job satisfaction and lower job 
tension thaji ttese.with a weaker interpersonal trust orientation. 
.H611on.and GeOT||tll used full-time conriunity college faculty to test 
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their hypethesiSi Their data supported the notion that orientation 
toward interpersonal trust is positively associated with both perceived 
parti cip^tldn in decision making and job satisfaetiotj and is negatively 
related to job tension. ■ '* 

Sther characteristics of pers-onality are mentioned in the literature 
on participation. The. work of Vrddm2 supported his hypothesis that 
participation in decision making would have a more positive effect on 
the attitudes (or satisfaction) and performance (or effectiveness) of 
subordinates with stronger independence needs and a less positive 
effect on authoritarian personal ity- types. ' Since Vroom's work, -nia^y 
investigators have studied the relationship between need for independence 
and/or authority in participative work relationships arid job performance 
and satisfaction. Abdel-Halim and Rowland^ have, suparized this research. 
Their suimary reveals mijced support for the hypothesized, relationship 
between personality and participation and. the effefcts. thereof. v Support 
conies from studies of laboratory experimerits using student subjects. 
No support for the relationship, on the other har^,: was found in field 
studies. Tosi^ also attempted to replicate Vroom^s^ study and obtained 
..contradictory findings which led him lo conclude that "until more evi- >^ 
dence is obtained, it is best; that persbriali ty determinants remain 
. ^Hypbthesi zed' with- re^ to their effects on p^ticipation. " In 
reviewing their owrt. research and the research of others^ Abdel-Halira 
and Rowland^ suggest that since much of the research to. date has 
focused only oh two personality fHaracteri sties, need for independence 
and authoritarianism, perhaps other personality dimensions might be 

•v ■ ... * 

rt_. - ^ ■ 4 . . .. 

equally associated with participation. These ^researchers suggest that 
the degree of job'structure may also have ^a/mb'derati rig effect upon an 
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. . individual's needs, on the relationship between leadership, and motiva- 
tiori, and on job satisfaction.; For example^ if > an ^individual with a 
strong need for independence had a relatively nonstructured job, but V 
perceived his superior as centralizing mosl of the deei si on-making 
power,, he probably would not be very satisfied with his work- or wi: 
the supervisor if the latter asked his opinion abdut cefeain tc 
related manners. If, on the other hand, an individuaT feltlh^ he 
lacked autonomy because of the nature of the task {i;.e., it was hii 
mechanized or routine), then. he might find participation in joint ' 

decision making rewarding since this would gfve him some feeling of 

■ ■■11 ■■ . — _ ■ ' • • - ■ ' . 

: jiiiipOrtance »on TTTS job. 

Richard SteeFsS also interested in the relationship between 
personality variables and participation. He studied the' irnpaet of/ . 
individuaf.differenees by focusing on.personality variables and sex 
.differences as they affect th^egree df~partieipation allowed subbr^ 
-dinates by their supervisors. . 

In his study of supervisors..' personal ities^ Steers hypothesized 
that the need for succorance would be . strongly dnd inversely, .related 
to participative behavior with subdrdi hates. Nied for achievement 
was positively related to it. In his summary Steers states that both 
individual and situatioHal factors" represent; significant influences on 
participative behavior. However the situation represents a more impor- 
tant influence than individual characteristics. 

In an excellent article that provides a meaningful bridge between 
the Situational and individual factoirs relative to participation,. Mohr^ 
creates a detailed, multivariate analysis of his findings 'regarding 
participation in organizational life. Mohr hypothesized that there 
exist In the world of work natural, spontaneous variations along the 
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autocrat ic7daHberatie dimerisibn of stjpervisbry styles He also .states 
that it s hoal d be pbssible to increase participativeness indirectly^by 
manipulating such contextual factors as job cdhterit, brgariizatibri 
- - structure, infonnatidn* and the fit between people. His findings did 
not completely support these contentions. However, a detailed analysis 
of them did reveal several conclusions of interest. First, supervisory 
behavior is influenced sighificaritly by the affect between supervisor 

/ arid subordinates. When affect is not a factor; supervisory style is 

''' ■>'.. I' 

. more rationali; with parti cipativeness depending on the trainirig of the 
subordinates and their perceived capacity to contribute constructively. 
Willirigrtess to allow subordinates to help make decisions depends to 
some extent on whether or hot the supervisor is preoccupied with status 
• and status recognition as well as the supervisor's dpiriibri as to whether 
' the groU[3 can contribute cdristrucfeively or not. Mohr's data revealed 
^ that decisions about influence sharing become more "rational" and less 
subject to affective forces when there is a marked difference in- status 

_; _ _ *; _ _ .■_ _ _ __ ■'_- 

between the subdrdinate arid his supervisor. When there' is ho status 
distance between the two, then personal affect - interpersonal strains 
and affihiti^es - ihterfe^with the utilitarian cdriduct df supervision, -i 
In other words, p$ychdldgital distance appears to leati'to better, role 
^ relatidris aricl ari emphasis oh the taski A supervisor who decides about 
employee participatioh, positively or negatively, on the basis df a 
perception of the pdteritial df the grdup for contributing and the 
dbiective qualifications of each employee to^o so does so best .if 
^psychologically distant from the employee. * . " 

Mohr is critical of those drganizatidrial thedrists who suggest that 
"power equalizatidri" will produce more participation from employees. Mohr 
does riot believe that participatioh is guaranteed when the power held by 

ErJc - 27 
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iridividuaTs in organizations islnade equal. Mbhr posits the existence 
of "zones of authority" - the distribution of unequal but legitimized 
power, legitimized, tha^ is, ft^om the bottom Up. Mohr suggests" that 
when, in fact, power is legitimized,' equalizatioh becomes a far less 
_ urgent matter. Mohr then suggests that organizations take time and maice 
the effort to engage all employees in mapping. the zones of authority 
in their organizations. To do this he sttggests attention be paid to 
the following dimensions: . * 

1. The size of the zone, i.e., the nunfcer of content areas 
over which authority is felt to be retained. Hopefully, 
these areas" could be put in terms that are general 
enough to apply to most dobs, not just one, e.g., changes 
in equipment or tools,, hiring of new group members, 
quantity of output, and working hours; 

2. The degree of authority felt to be retained in an area.' 
Some of the scale points would be (1) none* (2) the 
right to be heard, (3) having a vote, (4) the right 

to be part of a decision by consensus and tp help 
shape the outcome, (5) having a veto,'. (6) having final 
decision rights,. and (7) having exclusive ddmiriibn. 

3. The intensity with which this degrje of authority IS 
felt to be retained - how strongly people feel about it. • 

4. The extent of group agreement oh the degree of authority 
retained in ah area*° . 

The zones of authority idea has been around since the thirties, but 
little has come of it. What is suggested by Mohr' s analysis is a norma- ' 
tive conception of participation. This would lead to a new emphasis for 
research in which parti eipativeness, as a variable, would not simply be 
some observed or reported actions, but some fit between actions and 



expectations. The measurement of participative management, the/, ^duld 
depend not only: on the overt behaviors of the;mahager and thV^fo^, 
but on other facts as well, namely, empirically determined zones of 
subQrdihate-retaihed authority. * 



Analysis of Personality Factors iTter ature 

The review of the participatory literature that: studies the' impact 
of iertairi personality variables oh participation has provoked several 
thoughts. The study th^t links trust to participation is particularly 
interesting because it raises several issues that can have a direct ' 
impact bh partieipatiohi ?t may- be that employees who in their approaches 
arid iriteractioris with administrators convey an open and trusting nature 
help to create a climate and an interpersonal working relationship that 
encourage administrators tbirivite their participation. In other words, 
administrators 'may be more -likely to include is participants those 
employees who they feel trust them, and are open to thfem and not include 
those employees who do not create a trusting climate and may^ therefore, 
be perceived as neutral or even distrustful arid threatening. In other 
words, beirig of a trusting nature mgy earn trust in return and unlock 
the door to participation. 

The literature that relates trust to participation also suggests 
that -for employee trust to-be mairitairied for long, in a work setting, 
administrators cannot betray it. For example^ if the thoughts^ feelings 
and ideas of employees are received by admiriistratbrs iri a fair, thought- 
ful arid serisitive manner, the trusting will endure arid along with It the 

incliriatiori toward participation. However,, if employees, believe that^ 

_____ _'_ ... . \ _ _ ' ^ 

their thoughts are not desired or valued by administrators or if they 

feel their ideas will cbrisisteritly be overrijled by admiriistrators they 

will cease to contribute them. : • - ^ * • : ' 

Another personality factor discussed by students of participatibri 

is that certain personalities be more suited to participatory 

strategies than others^. If brie thing emerged from the literature review 
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arid from the interviews of Principal Investigatdrs arid clients it was that 
implementing workable and effectivi participative strategies is an uncer- 
tain, complex and ofteri uridelirieated endeavor for all concerned. It 
requires great patience and the ability to tolerate enduring uncertainty 
arid ambiguity. It also requires people who cari iritfsract "contructi vely 
with others who express differing outlooks, personal priorities, perspec- 
tives and Heeds. It would appear, therefore, that people Who dfesire or 
rieed iri their work consistently clear and linear paths to follow migh^ 
riot lend themselves to the demarids of practitioner participation. 

■ Mohr recognizes that some personality traits might detract from 
efforts to iristitute practitioner participation. Mohr uriderstands the 
demands participation makes of people. He uriderstarids that the quality" 
■ of theinterpersorial climate that exists between people in the work- 
place affects participations. Participatory strategies that employ Mohr 's - 
suggestion to map and delineate zones of authority will have more chance 
for syccess if the zones are created arid described as fully as Mohr sug- 
gests arid if their iridivi duality and integrity are respected. Progress 

. - - - - - • , _ . 

might theri be made in preventing and/or pvefCOming the barriers to partic- 

ipatiori that tend otherwise to occur withiri and between personalities. ' 

* 

. : If this article by Mohr has served to bridge the gap betweeri studies 
of participation that focus on personality variables arid those that 
focus ori situational and orgariizatiorialfaetors it has also under- 
scored the fact that the behavior and attitudes of employees cannot be 
studied in isolation from the organizational setting in which they occur. • 
There is an iriterdependent relationship betweeri the structure and process 
of the workplace and the employees which effects participatory attitudes 
and behavior. 
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decision HaH^ T and Partiri p.fiAn 

Review otMcij^,, '^'^^'''^ .^ SimmMinsmm f 

. the,> paper eroc..„5..g ana C1ar.7 „-«.at„re wntt.n 

_ - the 1„ter»„« Of pe.so„.,n. and oP,a„,-.ti,„ar factors as *Hey 
^mct ^rt,-.,-pat1o„ o« the job. Of partlCa. ,-„t.re,t to tN. was 
Partioipatton related to decision makifii. ' ' 

relatlohsfilp betwi^ri tb» ?„^2,- of the 

andjfie cha?acter and -nd^^^^^^^ 



ana trie character and mnHnri- ^ "^samzations 

tions. The mStimDortaS? S °^^'"P^o^ees in those organiza- 
WhiteS, Merteni? Cochlnd French fi' '^r^^''''^'^^^^^^^ 
^ the course of this researcfilt h.c"^ "^'''^'"^ Reimerlt. 
clear, as the theory of Darffrin^^. " ^^come: increasingly 
the behavior and'attitudilf ^•Sdi v[^«.^f™^^^^^ ^hat 
above studies the eoncerni nf JJf'^V^^al emplo/ees-in the 
apathy of employees rtleiV larf ^/^"F"^^^^ ^'^^^ the alleged 
their inabil Vt6 work gff ^pn?^^^ ^^^"""^ 
were not. as had BeL assuiS^d ant^^^^^^ 
istics Of workers neceslftating clntra^^^^^^^^ 
managerial authority. RafS ?h ^^^^^^^^''archieal 

«.re the self-fu^^ifiingl s^^^^^^^^ 

centralized managerial authoritJ ?3 k ^" ^^fi'ich 

And because these fo^s of Sa SmenVfr ^1"?''"'^°^ ''"^^ 
own supporting evidence thev DrlrlnnL ^^^^^^^^ 
possibility that whit war%Qu[rpH S ^^^^ ''^^°9nitiOn of the 

effectiveness was not more centra lizatf^S^^^^^ 
but, less. Studies by a vMltVhf n^n • ^J-'^^'^''^^" '"a'^i^S 
anrorig them Douglas MeS^eaor l^p -"^^LM'^^Mf^sl theorists-- 
Hpr»ho^nl4 ^ufir,"^'''^?99r"^» Rensis tikertl3. FroHo^,-^^ 
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effectiveness was not more centra lizatf^S^"^^^ 
but, less. Studies by a vMltVhf n^n • ^J-'^^'^''^^" '"a'^i^S 
anrong them Douglas MeS^eaor l^p -"^^LM'^^Mf^sl theorists- 
Herzbergl4. £hr^•f ArgrfflS 1,^%^;,%''^^^^ ■ 

that organizational efKctik^ss al Lir'-^^^^^^^^^ 
satisfaction 4„ ^II!":,^?"?^^ as well as employee ioh 



satisfactiorire in genira lp>.'^ " ^^'^^^ 30b 

traditional Iodic and SfJfhn "?'^^^''*^^ reversing the 
.decision mak ng respy b f?tv S ?^ -^^^ less 
The most widely riad and c k.^?'^ °r9^"^"^2tion. 

managing workers and workinq is nroN^Ki^^a J^^"'^]^"?'^ °" 
Side o£^pr prncol7 i n\2af hS^t m McGregor 's The^man 
llieories of work." Theory X wL feSp^'^'^Jf formulated two " 
-bility Of people anfJfcLl^l^ irariSSJll^fslfJI^ 




C.htri???gTh?]^;1ng?i:^;gfP^,^^^^ 

eh participation. .^^"^ ^"^^^tion from one of his earlier works 
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dependent* Uiiimagi native, self-protective, and in need of • 
; hierarchical cdhtrbl. and close supervision if 'th^ were te 
work well. Theory Y assumed on the contrary that people / 
were inherently curious, capable of growth, and trustworthy, 
and that workers enjoyed the'ir work arid thrived- on- the 
increased responsibility they incurred when giv^n greater: 
control over work goals and procedures and when allowed to 
participate in management decision making. > 

Essentially Theory Y and its variants assume that the degree 
of eontrol individual workers feel they. have over their own 
work IS one of the crucial' variables in explaining the effects 
of work environments dri tie attitudes and dispositions of 
workers. In other words Theory X organizations, where 
management has sole control over and responsibility for the 
enterprise, cause employees to feel dependertti submissive, 
and to use only a very few of their abilities. The result 
is that w3rkers th.en adopt antagdriistic adaptive act ivi ties— 
' rate setting, shoddy wdrk, arid so on- -that interfere with 
organizational effectiveriess. Aecordirig to Theory Y sihese 
workers would be given more opportunity to use more o?ltheir 
important, abilities, in particular their "opporturiities^ 
forwork in which they are able to define their iimediate 
gdals, define their own path to these gdals, relate 
them to the goals of the or.ganizatidn, evaluate their 
own effectiveness._and cdnstantly increase the degree of 
challenge at work 

Most of the psychdldgical eviderice upon which McGregdr and 
the others in this tradition have based their cdriclusions 
abdut the organization of work came from Abraham Maslow's^^ 
research on motivation and self-actualization. And Maslow - 
himself remained until his death a strong beliC^ in Theory 
Y- though with qual if icatidns. In his: £upsye&i^n Manageme nt 
Maslow argued that " : — ~~. : 

. . ._there.is insufficient grounding for a firm 
arid final trust in Theory Y' management philosophy; 
but . i i there is even less firm evidence for 

Theory X. If -one adds up all the researches that 
ha^e actually been ddrie urider scientific auspices - ■. 
and in the industrial situation itself, practically' 
all df thenLcome out on the side of one dr andther 
version oT Theory Y; practically none of them 
cdme dut; in favor of Theory^ X phi losdphy except in 
small arid detailed and specific special circum- 
stances . . . And as sddri as we take into account 
• such factors as the long-range health of the 

bysiness ^ .• ., the duties to a democratic society, 
the need iri ari individuated situation for pretty 
highly developed human beings as workers and 
managers, etc. , then the necessity fdr Theory Y 
mariagemerit becomes greater arid greater. 
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There are^ theri^ asseritially two claims made for Theory Y 
management. 

The first is that it' leads to more satisfied workers; the 
second that it leads to more effective workers. . Each • 
claim has stronf^mpirieal support. Robert. Kahn,!^ after 
reviewing over brie hundred studies of job satisfaction, 

"CGricTUded that 'ii .workers in all occupations rate 
self-determination highest among the ideals that define 
an ideal jobi^ Paul Blumberg^O was even more emphatic.: 
The Job satisfactipn literature^ he^nQted^ is characterized 

' By considerable 'diversity iri.the academic b^k ground 
and theoretical an eritatidri of the researchfers, diversity 
in 'the chai*acteri sties of the population studied^ . It 
iis just this impressive diversity in the participation 
which makes the corisistericy of the findings, by contrast. 

■ everi more profound, significant, and valid. There is 
hardly a study i flthe entire literature which fails to 
4effl0flstrate tnat satisfaction in work Is eriharicefd or that . 
other gerieralT^ackridwl edged beneficial consequences 
accrue from a geriuirie increase-lrL^workers' decision^ 
Tiiakirig power. Isuch consistency of find-w gs^ submit, ' 
is rare- In social research.- - ' , ■ , . : ' 

The findings with regard to product! vity: are similarljr 
compelling. Bas^d.^on a review of. 550 studies, iriel tiding 
fifty-seven work experiments^ ^'ublished si rice 1959, Ti G. 
Cunini rigs >1 found that increases irvjemployees^ autonomy 
arid di^eretioriary :eontrol_over thelr^v*^ were sufficient 
by themselves to account for inc abb satisfaction. V 

In addition to more autonony and\discretiori however^ - ^ 

. increases^in producti^vity require^^ iricreases iri infonna- 
tim, pei^ontiarice feedback, task variety, and i^n socially 

^•supporti ve. iriteraetibris among work gf'-bup members and 
between work group- merrfcers-' and supervisors. Of critical ' 
Importance was the enrlchment^ acti vities as ^legitimate 
parts of -their work, supported^and sanctioned by the ' 
highest implicated' leveT.iy the organ*! zat ion. Further, 
the changes had to. be iritrdduced gradually, irivoLvi rig 
the empl oyees from the begi rini ng_ iri pi aririing the redesi gn- 
df their work, ^ addressirig and allaying.. whatever, anxieties 
arid doubts they migfit.have about their new resporisibiJi ties, 
arid pf^ovidi rig them with the soci:al and technical ' resources : 
necessary to discharge -their resppnsibitlties'sffecti vely. 
Attentiori had to be addressed iri particuUr to helping 
employees acquire. the^^l^^^^ skills rieeded to work 

effectt\4ely in grdups.^^V ? 

Increased participation. fJn^decl^^^ enhances job 

satisfaction and, iri combination with increaised technical 
ai-ri social support. Increases the level 'df:adt t 
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special circumstanees. ' As. the literature on the manage- 
{ iTjent'df work and .working has developed, the circumstances 
A for the appropriate application of Theory X and Theory Y 
;. ' management principles have been specified. Organization - 
■theorists have for some time how agreed that participative 
forms of management are pa rtteul a rly appropriate for tasks 
which'are difficult, eomplex, or unusual, and in work 
settings where direct supervision is difficulty task 
; interdependency is low, creative requirements high » where 
flexibility in adapting to changing enviconme^^^ demands 
is required, and where workers have high levels of skills 
and knowledge to contribute to deeisiafi makfhg. The 
traditional hierarchical structure of decision making is ' 
useful drily •whe.ri time is of the essence,, in simple and 

routine matters, and Where environmental demands are • • 
clear, benign, and relatively stable ^ArgyrislS, utz^^y 
and Kahri'y). Those familiar with teaChi rig arid with the 
; schools will readily agree that all of the former arid none 

r of the latter characterize schools as Work settings. 

Other evidenee points to the appropriateness^ of participa- 
tive management in the schools. One of the most important 
factors in the expressed .lack of sat isfactidri of mariy 
teachers with their work, for example, -is their lack of 
autoriomy in deciding, matters of policy— especially 

matters of curriculum arid iristrueti on— that bear directly 
. . " °" classroom teaeh.ingi The research ts absolutely 

clearroT] this point,. When the factors which contribute 
. to the job satisfaction of teachers are separated arid 

_ <^istiriguishgd^from the factors which coritribute to thfe 
- quUe different experience of job dissatisfaction (see 
■ - HerzbergJ^), teacher sat isfactidri levels are unequivocally 
relatfd, to levels -df effective,- legitimate participation • 
in .school "decisidri making. The lower the level of such 
participation^ or the greater the discrepancy between 
desired arid actual levels of parti cipation^ the Idwer 
the expressed satisfaction of teachers with their work - 
i arid With the school as a. place to wdrk. (By way of note, 
teacher dissatisfaction levels are related primarily-ta 
such things as cumbersome administrative procedures, too 
many clerical arid extra-duty tasks, th6 principals' 
unwillingriess or inability to support teachers in frprit 
df students or to discipline recalcitrant students* Idw 
salaries^ and large- classes. ) 

To date, however, there have beeri dnly a few reported 
experiinents in givirig teachers more decision-making 
responsibility iri their schools. The results of these 
experi merits have beeri generally successful 5 iri the ■ C 
ipstarices in which the experiments failed, the results 
are Instructive and could have beeri expected. 

There is gerieral agreeitieritj.fdr example, that curriculum 
.decisions --especially decisions to adopt innovative 
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. -materials and teaching ~ are significantly more likely 
to be implemented in schools where >the classroom teachers 
were . effectively and extensively involved, as individuals 
in the curriculurn decisidn-mafcirig process than in schools 
where they were involved only marginally or through a 
representative^ i 

Rogers and_Wooley23 have described in some detail the 
admi ni strati ve benefits of gi vi ng_teacher3 i nereased 
control over scJiool operatidhs. The junior high school 
they studied was widely regarded as a problem school. 
It had experienced a wide variety of teacher and student 
morale problems, ^including high levels of teacher 
absenteeism and student vandalism. To deal with these 
problems, the teacbers were given, with the full supf5drt 
and encouragement of the superintehdent arid the, building 
principal, full cdntrdl dver all school decisions — 
including hiririg, class scheduling, parent conferences, 
arid the curriculum and instruction program — and the 
authority to:^ organize in any way they chose In order td 
furirt ion effectively. transfer df pdwer^ 

teacher turnover dropped from thirty td four percent. a 
year, teacher, absence rates fell twenty-two percent^ 
beldw the previdus five-year. avera^^^^ student suspension 
rates fell st^ huridred percent, and school vandalism was 
•practically eliminated. Unfortunately, the Rogers and' 
Hoi ley study and the others mentioned above -illustrate 
the weaknesses of the available school research. _ None 
of these studies includes data on the effects, if ariy, 
of the instructional prdgram adopted by the teachers 
on the academic growth arid develdpmerit of their students. 
Arid Rogers and Wooley could hardly be caTled disinterested 
observers. They are the above-mentioned distHct superin- 
^vterident and building principal, respectively. * " 

Several case studies have ddcumerited impressive failures 
of increased teacher participatidri iri decision making^ 
Charters wd his assoeiates^*^ Smith and Keith^S, and 
Gross, Giacquirita,'.and Bernstein" have studied in detail 
various attempts^ to involve teachers in developing and 
impleme^«g=^arious innovations. Each of 

the_ attempts floundered for one reasdri or another -- 
either the teachers were dyerwhelmed with riew respdri- 
; sibilities for which they had little preparation or 
trairiirig^ or they were unclear about what was being 
implemented and what they were supposed to do to affect 
the desired change, or .they found themselves entangled 
in a web of_confused jurisdictidns where rid drie was ^ 
sure who had legitimate authority to make what decisions. 
In the best of situatidris, however, as Argyris^^ 
others have continually pointed out, workers 
efforts to exercise/their autonony^ to be 

feeble^ tentative, and Trequently frustrating. Laissez- 
faire management, which provides.no direction dr suppbrt^ 
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only exacerbates that situation and increases tehsibh 
• and anxiety. Uncertainty about role requirements, ' - 

.inadequate.proyisidn of resources and facilities, and 

the inability to ebjse with hew interpersonal demands 
; within the organization all contribute significantly 
' to undennihihg the effectiveness of participative 

management programs and to employee) dissatisfaction. 

Analysis o f DeeisioiL M a lcinn and Par ticipation Literature 

_ _ _ _ . _ > ' _ *■ 

---^ The review of the literature bh decision making and participation 
reveals some intet^sting findings. The dominant theme that pervade^nhe 
literature reviewed in this section is: for participatory strategies to 
succeed and be effective,, all levels of mangement ' must promote, encourage 
sustain and reinforce it. The literature reveals that as management 
moves more and rrere to control or enforce productivity * it erodes 
autonomy and extinguishes the desire of employees to participate. This . 
not only erodes the desire to participate in decision making but even dis 
courages the investment of personal effort necessary to produce a 
quality service or product. 

eiearly the administration of the workplace gives structure to 
participative behavior and greatly affects .the quantity and. quality of 
the work performed. Administrators of non-participatory activities who 
wish to begin participation are advised to develop strategies that 
implement participation thdrbughly and With support and guidance during 
the transition period* 0nce participation begins' the administration ■ 
would be wise to adjust the strategies to sustain and encourage the ,. 
. participants' involvement. Employee participation cannot exist long 
without organizational arid administrative hurturancei 
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Brgani za ti ofls^fld- Participatory RDD&I 

j^yiew of drganizatidhal Impact Literature 

In a critique Of the literature on participative strategy^ LOwiri^^ 
points out that participatory strategie^feat are.successfuf io one 
organizational setting may not be successful in -a^ different organiza- 
tional climate. The effectiveness of participatory strategies is • 
subject hot only to the structure of actor motiv^s^ but also to the^ 
paths that the environment provides Or does not |)rovide for motive 
attainment. Lowiri notes that the promises of pantfcip^'on '^l.ie not only 
in productivity, but also in quality improvement, techmCaMnnOvatiOn, 
cross-fuhctioh coordination,, and moni tori ng and controlling managemeht 
arid staff activities. For these promises to be realized, however, LSwin 
prescribes a real relaxation of the unilateral power By' management'. 
Realizing that some form of conflict between management and subordinates 
is a practical reality of organizational life, bOwin- argues that effec- 
tive participation is realized not by the absence of conflict but its 
>. constructive resolution through a subtle blend of conflict, cooperation, 
and restraint. ? 

. '■ ■ ■ 

. - - - _ _ _ _ _ \_ _ _ :_ _ ■ 

Lowin reminds those interested in instituting participatory organi- 
zatiorial behavior to reeOgnize that for participatory strategies to 
succeed the entire organization' must have an "organic" cOmmitn^nt to ' 
.: the process. "Superficial or tactical approaches to participation' by i 
management are not inclined to work," he writes^ 

Underlying howin's reminder is the acknowledgement Of the role 
conflict plays, in organizational life. Few Articles study con-- 
flict origin* expressfOn* mediation or resolution in the participatory 
itiahageinerit strategies of program Implenentati oh. P'aul Nutt^S studies 
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the merits of using ixperts and cbhsumers as members of planning groups 
for health services organizations. In his report^he states that although 
^ bureauc^afs oftenjgnore 'the needs of thei.t^clients when planning programsi"^ 
, -planning groups composed of experts were judged consistently Superior in 
quality to consumer planning groups. Furthermore^ he notes that experts 
systematically influenced the consumer to the point that ttie consumer ^- 
members merely reflected the values, and preferences of the experts. 
- Engstrom29 recognizes the crucial importance to successful program impl e- 
• mentation of developing a positive climate arid Working relatioriship 
betweeri research/implemeritoi arid client/user. He states that if, at the 
.:• beginning of a relationship, the researcher and the user do_riOt carefully 

listen to each Other arid reach mutual agreement Ori a real operational 
' -y' problem, not much will come from either one's participation. In this 
light he points to the findirig by Glaser and Taylor30_ that conflict at 
'■ the onset terids to characterize successful demoristrations because, if 
used construct iveTy,.tt' can become a vehicle for establishing real 
• - coninunications aM a^r^ early in the life of a project which, in ' 

•, Recent worR by Richard Elmore39 has generated- models that can guide 

future attempts to study participatiori in organizations. In his article, 
"Organizational Models of Social Program Implementation," Elmore presents 
four distinct models: "^a "systems management," a "bureaucratic process," 
an "organizational development" and a "conflict and bargaining" model. 
Each model focuses on different features of organizations and provides 
differerit perspectives on the Rrogram implementation process. 

Elmore's article takes helpful Strides in the direction of providing 

ERIC : oa 
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tools that can be tised to analyze participatory activities. What Elmore 
has- done is to show that for participation to succeed it must fit the 
underlying organizational assumption and patterns of the system in which 
it is to be implemented, of alter thdse assumptions and patterns. Since 
participative strategies have underlying aSSumpti.Ons and identifiable 
organizational implications it would be useful to analyze those areas of 
compatibility and incbmpatibility between participation as a strategy 
arid the intended host's program managertient/^^ 

The first model Elmore iritfoduces is the "gystems managment" rnodel. 
The essential features of systems management organizations are that they: 
1) operate as fational value maximizers, zflre structured on the ■ 
principle of hierarchical control ^ ^) alloca^vi:esponsibi.rity to sub- 
units and 4) define a detail ed 'set of .vob^^ reflect the intent 
of policy* and assign responsibility and performance standards. Issues - 
of parti eipati on affect this mddel with problems of the correct mix of 
hierarchical control arid Subordinate discretioni^ 

that although it can be a problem, allowing subordinate, subunit dis- 
cretion also prov'ides a degree of 'management flexibility. Elmore states 

* - ■ ' • ■ . ■ 

_•_ _._ _ ■'* •'■ 

that the literature provides no successful examples of the operptiori Of 
this systems management model -in" social program implemeritati On. "The ' s 
literature records only failures.'* ' 

The second TOd§l Elmore preSerits is the "bureaucratic process model." 
The essential features of this model are 1) individual workers exercise 
discretion in day-to-day decisions,- 2) power iri Organizations is frag- 
mented and, dispersed among small uriits that have relatively strong control 
■ over specific tasks within their spheres of authority, 3) decision making 
consists of controlling discretiorf and changing routines, Btid;4) inducing 
units to replace old routines with new Ones. Elmore states that the basic 

9^ ^ 3d 
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problem confronting those who wish to implement participation in th^Bse 
orgahizatidhs is dvercdming tife resistance of tniaividuals to cfianges'^ - 
in their operating routines. A gap is created in large bureaucratic 
organizations between street-level bu^aucrats who serve clients 
directly^ and their superiors. THis gap breeds autonomy and discretion 
at lower levels* The arnoant of stress present at lower levels causes 
the street-level ^reaucrat to develop defense mechanisms - formal 
jDrooedures - which^ whert in place, * resist -changei These defensively . 
based routines have a utility to the people who use them in that they 
'reduce th§ stress and the complexity of work. _ < 

^ The third model Elmore discusses is- the "organizational development 
TOdel. The essential features of this model are: 1) organizations 
fuhetibn to satisfy the basic psychological and -sodaV needs of ' 
indi-viduals for autoncsny and control over their wdrfc and for particlpa- 

tion in decision making, 2) orgariizatioris maximize individual control, 

■ • . . ■■■■ . ■ " 

partiicipatibn and commitment at all levels, 3) Wpi^.g^^^ exist • • 
Characterized by mutual agreement on^ goal.sv open epSinUh 
trust and support among group members and effective managment of 
conflicts 4) implementation consists of building a consensus between 

policymakers.'and implemert^^ ^ - 

.^^ . ■ . s ..... ■ ... _ . ... 

in discussing this, models EJ more contrasts it with the-'iDreviotis 

two models. He illuminates the: basic conflict. betWMri, the. ihdi vidua lAs : 

need for autonomy, participation, and commitment :a^^ 

requirement for structure, control* and; subordinati the "drgani- - . 

zational devgloprent" model includes us-e of the democratic, process and 

ah emphasis bri the quality and interpersonal relations "in work, groups. 

Qrganizations functioning alrOng the 11 nes. of this model encourage indi- 
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viduals to give ;and- receive' feedback in a way that creates minimal defend 
siveney te give honest exprissibn to theiP feelingi, values and 
attitules. and remain open to.new ideas. Responsibili'ty for decisions 
would devolve to lower levels of the organization with non-manipulative 
support coming consistently from high-level administrators: • ' 

The fourth model Elmore presents is the "conflict_and bargainirrg"" model , 
The essential features of this model are: 1) organizations are places 
where subgroups and individuals compete for advantage. 2) power is ^ver. .. 
stable but fluctuates toward those capable of mustering resources and 

• influencing behavior,. 3) decision making; consists of bargain and 4). 
implementation consist^f the Bargained decisions being applied " ^ 
to the implemented |roject. .This is more a model of wha^appens when 
organizations fail/ The" organization! acks structure, goal-linked behavior, 
the coordi nation of resourceslnd re^^peftsibili ties and binding regulations^ 

Elmore concludes his article ^ stating: 

In fact, every implementing agency probably has a set ■ 
of management^.controls,- a firmly entrench^ tollection of 
^erating routines, so for eli citing the involve- 

ment of implement ors. and a set of internal and externa 

wh%1hPr"\"Lr'^'?'°"'?^'P^- "^^^ i'nPQrtant question is not 
whether^these e ements exist or not i but ;how-th^ 

■ p?l^r?.^ nf 0"eway of disentangling the 

evt^pnr. L^^S ^^^^^^^^^^ ' 

evidence from the perspective of severaldifferent^models 

In some.instances. wholesale delegation of discretion is " " 

wh,ile i Pothers 
th^T ^i^^ ^iscreti,on is necessary. The point is 
that models CBn help analysts and decision-makers ' 
distinguish among different kinds of problems. ••Using 
■■ managment controls in a system i=n which Kswer" iV exterrrielv ''^ 
turnl'^hlll^^ff is^like using a « Jbeht « ^'"^ ^ ^ ^ 
turn a Phillips screw. The problem is to understand 

• -are likely to pay off and when ndt.39 : ; ^, - ^'^lon 

Elmore's articfe can hdp those interested'in fostering pa^^ 
Strategies in organizations to develop a clearer pict^Tre qf how the drganiza- 
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tidn WeHc$ and assess the implicatibhs sdcfi strategies might have fer the 
organization. 

Analysis o f B rg a hizationll " Impact Literature . 

It seems that the imjjlemehtation of participatory struetdres in ' 
organizations should follow rather than precede detailed long-range 
. planning. "Trial and error" and "Let's see what will happen" ixperiments 
that do not nurture the participatory process will probably end in disas- 
ter. It would be wise for administrators, to tVuthfully assess thei/ 
own reasons for implementing participatory strategies^ If their motives 
are taetieal or superficial and do not reflect a personal as well as ■ 
organizational commitment to^ parti bi pat ion, the effort-will be less able 
to meet. and-^dure the conf 1 i cts -ffniTd^isRarmn^^^^^ 
strategies must create if they are to grow to be valid and worthwhile* 

Elmore points out the importance of identifying and considering 
the underlying assumptions and pa^s of any organizational system 

.where participatory activity is to take place. These assumptions an^^ 
patterns have direct and indirect impact on the participatory: structures 
that evolve, the personal rewards and punishments to be expected and 
the w^ that the success and failure of participation will be judged. 
Participatory strategies dcawn from assumptions that conflict with 
thr assumptions of the organization in wpich participation will take 
, place will meet fuiidaiTiental resistance. The. intrbduetibni for example, 
of a participatory Irnanagement program based on assumptions from systems 
management theory into an organization that operates, on bureaucratic 
process assumptions wll-1 be fraught with difficulty. An introduction 
of this kinds without an understanding of the. assumed differences, 
will probably be doomed to failure. ^ / •: 

* . ' * • • , , 
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The hdtibh of bdilding and funding models to study participatory 
implementation strategies seems difficult to orchestrate- but eminently 
useful. Elmore's work: points to the heed for change agents and " 
researchers to understand ah organization's operational systems'. Simple 
'questions like, "Does participatory RDDSI work?" must be asked in 
relation to other questipris such as "In what organizational settings 
does participatory RDDSI work?" and "What type of participatory RDDSI 
works in various organizational settings?" Elmore's work highlights the 
importance of matching participatory: style with- organizational assump- 
tidnSi and: broadens 'both, for ehatige agents and researchers the range of 
ijiput arid outcome eleraerit? to be considered. 

^ — ^-mj^l^efaefit^ t=>^^ -RBBia^ 

Review arid Anatysis 

Erigstrom believes tftat user participation in research and prbgram 

implementation is essential if efforts are to have long range success* 

, He cites four principles for obtaining participation: 

First there are the users, be they clients, practitioners^ 
administrators or lawmakers; their needs must be addressed,. 
^ and they must also provide incisive iriput. Second there 

must be a researcher sdund in understaridirig user heeds, 
knowlidgeable in research methodology, an^d_skilled in . 
; pairing objectivity and relevancy^ Third there must be 
a system of mutual trust between researcher and user 
that will support both cormnunication and commitment and 
will keep long-term goals in mind. Fourth there must be 
an appreciation that research is an dngoing process. The 
challmge is^td generate new knowledge in a usable form, 
then use it.^s 

In a similar ^viewHall^l discusses the importance of participatory, 
. researehi 

Participatory research is riot a guarantee of ideblbgieal 
purity (what is?}. But it seems clear that research 
- concerning itself with aspects of people^ s lives, partic- - 
ularly field research^ needs to involve people in a. 

■ , 43 
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different relationship than that of aetbrs to be acted 
upon or of subjects seen as objects. If change is to 
occur adult educators need to be more deliberate about 
involving people in research. We must notj howeveri 
confuse preoccupation with the truth that should 
, eharaeterize any serious scientific effort With the 
so-called neutrality of science which in actual fact 
^ does not exist. "^^ Participatory research, based on 

the assuniptioH that man is a social animal, offers a 
process that is more consistent with adult education 
principles, more directly linked to action, arid more 
- scientific because it produces a more complex and 
thereby more accurate picture of reality. 

Ward and Tikunoff33 have labeled this participatory process "a ri 

interactive model_of research arid development." They use this model 

with teachers iri schools. They state: ; - . 

r . 

Qnly when the individual expertise of teachers, 
.researchers, teacher trainers, and others is 
jointly applied te sblvjng educational problems 

± is full use made of the available resources. Wheri 

such a concerned effort stakes place the potential 
is iricreased. . 

In addition, each person irivolved iri such an ongoiag \ 

. process gains from the experience even while con- J 

tributing to the effect on the others.. Teachers ^ / 

for instarieei gairi greater insight into their / 

teaching when they are deeply' engrosSed--irivesti- / 

gating^ and experimenting--in collaboration^ w / 
other teachers and researchers {ehall)£34 In \ 

fact, Goodlad and KleinpS infer that innovations \ 
occur only wheri teachers are involved in the 
process of ieekirig solutions to their own ^ w 

problems. This inyc:vement can insure greater ^ 
consbrianee of teachers' objectives and Values 
With those being researched, and it is this 

feature for which Betman^B predicted greatest 

success in his evaluatibn bf federally funded 
programs* 

Trainers gairi greatly from such interactibri as 
well. ^Development of training strategies as 
an entirely sepirate process followirig ebmple- 
tiori of research contributes to the time lag 
in achieving classroom applieatibri. Equally 
• significant, it isblates researchers and • ' 

^ trainee? ffbm each other. As a result, 
trainers generally have rib knowledge of what 
teachers need tb" learn (or unlearn) in brder- 
tb apply the research findings. 



. ;When re^archers are constantly jnteractihg • 
with teachers i a great deal can be learned 
early in the inquiryprecess and the result 
can be. more completely formulated research \ 
, questioriSi For instance, researche^^^ 

often accused of asking questions the. answers 
. : to which ar* not as immediately useful or 

importantas others. a teacher might ; . 

pursue. Additioaally; input from teachers 

during the formulation of the questions might 

alter the assumptions about teaching^^ * , 

learning upon which the research wcmp be based. ^ • ' * ^ 

The nature of such collaboratidn, thlrefdre, • 

might result in the saving of both time and 

money and/or the expansion of the payoff from . ' • 

the research.^ 

UU i mat ely^ bringing together teachers, -seacHer ' " - 

trainers, developers arid researche^^^ 
' separate pieces of the knowledge ppbduetio^^ 
utilization system under the Linear R5D model — 
would result in what Clark arif Guba37 label a' 

c^5mi^t^-'ci^ iHi 

educational knowledge productions^ 
: . on the coiTinunity-sense, they believe is more 

likely to produce the ultimate utilization of ^ . 

kribwledgei" . ' 

Ward and Tikunoff state that if the ririteraetive model is to succeed 

"a great deal of its success will rest upon the people who participate 

and the. process utilized to put it into operation33» (pg. isj. they 

Ifst several criteria to guide the implementation of the process* 

These criteria were developed by Ward arid tikurioff in* cblTaborat with 

a review panel of practitioners arid experts arid are listed here in the 

pariel's order of importance. 



1. Selection of team members 

It is clear that the part iciparits in an interactive 
process^ such as the^one proposed, are integral to its 
success^ Thus, the selection of participants is an 
important criterion, and was clted^ seven reviewers - 
as critical to the implemeritatibri of the model* Their 
concern and subsequent advice is thus seemingly of 
paramount importance. i . • 
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• - A Selection process sometimgs impties an election* 
if sacfi_is^the case; there^is^;;a -dahger! that .those j 
"elected" might not represent the h^geds -and interests 
- of peers. Reviewers suggested. instead that an ideal 
; situation is one in which participants volunteer to 
work oh such a team, and that the rationalej objectives 
and tentative procedures be worked out at ah initial - 
. planniTig meeting, thus all owifig. for early withdrawal 
of any who might wish to do so. "■' • 

Particularly in the instance of teachers, such • " 
voluflteeririg is necessary. Already .faced witfe an • ; 
overloaded day, some .teachers might not Want to . V - 
-. lartieipate. Too, 'valunteering is indicative of a ' 
desire to change, and those teachers who want to 
chanse are irore likely to learn f-ro(n the experience ' 
and to grow. : • . . 

• 4cr.be- successful, it would appear that the Com-- 
'position of such a^tearii must reflect; a rpirft jaf- 
willingness to cooperate and a desire to Wbrk togetheri ' 
. -To insure this, a selection process which is both 

flexible and ejuitjble.-should be utilized^ Because 

circumstances wfll. vary with sites, this could mean 
that the process will differ among sites. 

2. Released time for teachers 



. If teachers art to participate ::^actively and daily 
with the team,. a plan will have to be devised^hat will 
allow them to be availlble for such participation. 
Because of the nature of their responsibilities, this 
necessarily means some time away from their classrooms. 
Without this time for planning, for obierying, for 
identifying and assessing and for training, teachers' 
participation could be^ only minimal at best. Five of 
the eight reviewers felt strongly about this. 

Solutions were suggested and these may work 
depending on the characteristics of a specific site. 
A half-time assignment, where^he teacher spends a 
part of the day in the cl.assriDom and a part of the 
day in other activities, is One arranigfenti This 
arrangement would be easfer'tb facility "at a • 
larger school 'because of the availability of addi- ' 
, tional 'Supervisory help, e.g., vice-principals, - >■ -' 
counsel drSi etc. • 

The problem of releasing teachers from teaching 
time in order to focus on activities bh the RSD team 
is essentially a problem of alternative human resources; 
One source that_has worked wel-r is utilizing . teachers- 
in-training at a nearby teacher training institution 
to teach part of a school day. The advantage here is ^ 
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to both the student teacher and to the classroom 
teacher: the student teacher fulfills the require- 
ments :p.f a practice teaching experience under the 
guidance of an outstanding teacher, while the teacher 
is freed for portions of the day to do other planningi 
An additional- source of such nianpower rests in the 
hands of the principal and the superintendent i Their 
active involvement in activities of this nature leads 
to support. Including the ebnriitmeht of jDersonnel 
and time. ■ ■ , : ' . 

... Each site will offer unique resources as well as 
differing problems in this respect. Thus^ solutions 
will depend greatly upon , the creativity of the tea^ 
in providing solutions.-" One sensitivity concerning 
manpower -expressed 'by the reviewers is that of cost 
effectiveness, i.e., the monetary support of additional 
personnel by sources outside the normal budget during 
a prdjeet's bper-ation^has often been withdrawn at its 

- e^mpletibni j^s must therefore be developed to insure 
teachers^ partlcipatip'n, without applying undue stress 

._on a 4icta?ol 's operatihg" budget. ^ 

3. : Incentives to erITist teacher pdrticipition 

Increasingly, teachers are being asked to assume a 
a broad range of actf\^"$ies and responsibilities for 
which neither time nor monetary reimineratibn is provided* 
consequently, teachers 'ha>^ ;:beebnie more and more retac- , ..- 
tant to volunteer for responsibilities which take them a^^ 
from their teaching and^their classrooms. When th^' do- . - 
•vdlunteeri the same teachers seem to Be involved 
consistently in leadership projects such that little 
time is available. Clelrly, if teabhers are expected 
to participate, the incentivi tb^db sb must be prbvidedi 

As authbfS of the; proposed new educational R&D 
mpdeli we naturally hbpe that the product of such "a 
col laboratibn is sufficient incentive. However, we 
ulsb recognize the realities of time constraints and 
the American system of reward, monetary. and btherwise. 
As with the previous-two cn'tenai the solution to 
•this one will- rely.heavilybn individual site ] 
characteristics and creativity bf the participants. 

■ Reviewers prbpbsed a varlefy' of incentives that 
have wbrked in the pastr college course credit* 
additional salary increments, reduction of contracted 
r^?P?55''^ilities, sabbatical leave,, promise of prb- 
fHOtiorii etci Each would be dependent bri Ibcal site 
.characteristics, hbwever. 
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Iricltisiori Qfs others oh the R&B-taain 

As .'discussed this paper, the team which, would 
operationalize the proposed^ . new interactive RS0 pro- 
cess would be composed of teachers, teacher trainers, 
' devel^dperSi , and researchers. This constituency is . 
representative of the educational knowledge* production 
and utilizatioh conmunityi The reviewers,'^ ^ 
felt vthat;others ought to be considered as. possible 
participants. 

The national fndve toward decentfalization of 
school district functions has elevated the principal 
to a pos:itjbn,of considerable re^onsibility. Thus, 
increasingly more^decisions aboK assignment of- 1 ■ ' 
personnel^ support of program, afid budget arg^ being 
made at this level. -It would therefore appear that 
the principal's participatidn is an important 
consideration. This is particularly true i^ light 
of the research that indicates that while priricipals 
are not often Teadei^fn innovations, they can blbck 
an. innovation if. thein support is not obt;}ained. 

Ahpther national 4^ parental involvement 

in educati'^onal decisien making. Parents can provide 
positive, suppdrtive kssets, and parents or school 
advisory groups sh^d somehow be involved. 

5. Parity in decision maki^ 

The process of decisimi making is alwa^ys critical 

when people are asked tdcddperate in order to achieve 
common goals, and inherent in this is the issue toparity, 

Twd underlying philosophicar points support the ^ 
thinking that produced the new interactive RSD prdcess. 
The first is that np single person is imbued with all 
knewledge and skill , and thki there is much' to be gained 
by drawing on the specific expertise of individuals 
rather than developihg that expertise. in oneself. By 
putting together on a team people with functional .exper- 
ience in teaching, :in teacher training, in developm^t, 
and in research we. had^^toped to draw on this principle 
by utilizing the expertise of each individual. 

fiiyen that each person dn a team brih^gs a partic- 
ular^ needed expertise and assurn^s equal responsi- 
bility for working toward the fruition of mutually 
agreedrupdn gdals,_then each member of such a team 
OUghtTb have equal decision-making powers Of course* 
,the notion of working tps^^^^ a cooperative r 
relationship implies that each team membeH^iecdgriized 
his/her own expertise as well as^'l^at of eViry other - 
member, and bQth draws and relieS' dh others^ 
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. ; Reviewers expresjsed concern that such a deeisidri- 
making propess be in existence, and that teachers and 
others share equal" p^'ty in that processi In fact, 

. a si^e that demonstrated sueeessiin utilizing such a 

- process might provide, more opportunity for implementing 

the new R&D process^ 

Although Ward and Tikunbff33 discuss school-based research and 
development, and Mohr's^ recommeridatiOns (see above) were generated 
from studies? of business Organizations, their opposing views on power 
equalization are interesting to note. Whereas Ward and fikuhOff 
advpeate "parity in decision m^'kingi" Hohr suggests that the creation 
and delineation of. zones Of authority in organizations may be a more 
effective Strategy for developing practitioner participation. Mbhr's 
concern, it will be remembered, was to neutralize the effects of person- 
alities that do not lend themselves to participation by creating zones 
of authority. Employeei would decide, the limits of authority and 
responsibility within this zone and would also operate according to 
their ov*n guidelines and interpersonal ways of. behavingi They would, 
in fact, participate in creating, zones of style as welt as of authority. 
For Mohr* these, considerations are .more important. to the fostering of 
participation than parity. ' , . ♦ 

Fallon38 introduced participatory management to a child development 
center, and a multiservice children's agency. Each stafl" adopted a 
participatory process to be applied to all ma^or deCisiOn-makirig tasks 
and to include all elements of the staff. Decisions w^re generally 
made by votiflg.;: Fallon listed the rules for limiting the democratic 
process adopted by the two groups. They include: 

1.. No segment of the staff is ernpowered to make any 
. decision that affects the work ''Of another segments « 
•.^Example: A grOUp hOme staff may not make a decision . 
i'-' affecting staff; in a residential treatment center. ) - 
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2; Democratic jDrocess may not invade areas that , are a 
matter of designated expertise of specific staff members. 
(Example: Speech therapists may not make decisions 
affecting psychometric tests used h»y psychdlogistsO 

3i The competence or performance of staff is not subject 
to the democratic process except as apffclied;^tci elected- 
staff representatives. (Example:^ The professional 
expertise of a speech therapist must be evaluated by a 

speech therapist, whereas the performance Of an ad hoe 
eemmittee, elected by the staff to study a budget ■ 
question, may be subject to democratic processi) 

4. Staff may not make decisions that require expenditure 
of fujids not under their authority. (Example: Child care 
workers may decide how to use recreational funds available 
■ to their particular cbttage, but not how recreational ~ 
funds are to be used by another cottage.) 

B. Agency policy decisions are reserved for the board 
of directors in the case of the Alaska agency, or the 
administrator of the Department of Environmental and ' 
Comntinity Services in the case of the North Idaho agency. 
■ -(Example: Decisions to develop a n M group homp, half- 
- vray-hoasernet c . , were ' res-ervrd"for"^he beard of dTrectorr~" 

of the Alaska Children's Services. Decisions to develop 
an educational program for older retardates rested with 
the administrator of the Department of Environmental and 
Comriiimty Services in the case of the North Idaho Center. ) 

^ There is one firm rule reg^^ 
subordinates in the decision-making process: that the 
prerequisites for participation must be ability and 
knowletlge. Participation in decision traking must be 

restricted to individuals with ability to comprehend 
. what is required and the knowledge tb contribute to 
the position.'^ . 

Fallon points out that the client communities in. both instances ' 
pl^ed ma jo,r roles in determining th^ priorities for each program. ' 
The staff hjd no vote or role in setting these priorities, the initial 
re^onse to/ participatory management. by both staff groups was one of 
suspicion and ambivalence. However as individual members became 
involved in the process^ especially in; developing the budget, they 
became more committed to it. ' -•. , : ^ 

Echoing the experience of others, noted above* who have implemented 
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Staff partieipatibn ;iri tfie management process, Fallon notes that the 
staff is sensitive to whether the administration is -Committed to up- 
holding the principles of parti eifjatbry management. He states that 
when a manager has already made a decision, he should never ask his 
subordinates to participate because they soon will recognize that the 
executive has made the decision and is merely attempting to pTacate 
them. Fallon concludes his article by saying: 

Participatory management requires a_cdi^^ 

in practice management ^ which will also be the 

watchdog and guarantor of the participatory process^ 

If that ebnmitmeht is lacking, or if upper management 
uses an authoritarian or benevolent-auth 
management practice, middle management will have 
great^dHf icu lty_ jjL i mp 1 eiT^ 
management system in specific areas. ^8 

The review of the "literature on participation and on efforts to 
implement partj^atofy strategies suggests that some preliminary steps 
might help to create a supportive foundation for participation. Three 
of these steps are: 1) help people gain the attitudes and skill's 
necessary to participate effectively with each other; 2) structure the 
membership of participatory groups to overcome inhibitions and enhance 
contributions; and 3) institute teaiii-building efforts with; partici pants* 
These initial steps are exarnpTes tif the. kinds of preparation that is ■■ 
necessary to build'a climate and process that wiM nurture participation. 

The literature that addressed the relationship between personal i.ty 
types and participation states that certain personalities lend themselves 
to participation in the workplace more than others^ A challenge is pre- 
serited to administrators who wish to institute participative strategies, 
but who have some participants who do not have the attitudes and/or 
skills that are necessary to willingly and productively engage in 
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participatory strategfgs. the literature sugg^its that tHire may be 
pfiases that "parfici pants ean pass through to gain the required skills 
and attitudes. The literature als&^^suggests that these: may 5e qualita- 
tively different forms or types of participation and that a. skillful 
administrator will assess which" participants will respond favorably to " 
which opportunity to part icipateT 

Mohr's concept of zones of authority allows a w,ork .unit ;bf partici- 
pants to decide, within their zone of authority, how a"nd to what extent 
each participant willies to participate. It is realistic- to assume that 
some participants within a given zone would like to pirticipate in 
administrative kinds of decision making. These .decisions might govern 
the work of ^the zone or the relationship, oi^. zones to one anotheri Other 
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participants within the zone may not wish to participate in decision^; 
making. They may represent certain personality types that do not l^rid^" 
themselves to participating in decision making or they may just prefer / 
not to be involved in that wiy. MohrV theoretical construction of zones', 
of authority suggests that these persons can become participants in the 
work zone by taking on responsibilities that both satisfy the mission of. : ' 
the zone and are in harmony with individual personality and Inclination.' , : 
Exactly What effort this would be depen$ "upon the service or product . ' 
created by the unit. " It is possible to Imagine that a given partieipant 
might. choose from a variety of ways to participate in the zone. Some ; v • 

. task-,felated activities that come to mi'nd are planning, locating or ' 
linking with resources, developing new procedures, evaluating the service 
or product of the zone, and evaluating the functioning of the zone itsel.f. 

It is also.#ealistie to foresee that participants, over time, may "'''v f^' ' 
wish to change the way in which they participate. The desire to change . '^S" 



may come about as a result of-'cRinges in attitudis arid sfcills caused by, 
training, work-team or 2one buildirigi arid/br ex^^^ 

therefore be advisable for administrators to periodically reassess* with 
• participants, the level and form of their participation so that' irid-ivid^ 
uals have an opportunity to adjust and reinvest their partTcipati ve 
efforts in a way that best meets the goals of the unit and matches the: ♦ 
participants' skills and.:i-nclinations. ^ 

Those who, have implemented participatory strategies, for the TO 
part^ support the -bindings .of research studies of practitioner partiti- 
pation. They reitePate the need for organizations to build a climat^Maf 
mutual trust, implement strategies that prepar-e apd. encourage partici- 
pation, i nsti tute xolTabbrati ve^tieam-buil ding arid admi hi st rati vely 
support participation at all levels of the organization. In addition, 
they suggest that pafticitioners be allowed to choose the degree and ' f" ■ 
ways they wish to participate and be rewarded for their:parEicipation. 
Cohcluding Analysis ^ ' . 
; . The literature on participation is complexly A good deal of ' the 

..research on participation has -been narrowly designed to focas in one or 
:^ two variables at a time ignoring power^til. yariables that see/n to have a 
great impact oh outcome. Although many people involved in social science 
research and development espouse the usefulness of participatbry stMtegies.^^ -^^^^ 
' in program development and implemeritatibn, empirical evidence on the 
process itself appears uncertain and unclear; The interplay of a^large' ^ 
number of organizational and personality variables which vaffect pairtici- : 
patory strategies in any 'Sne setting .r^ it difficult to generalize 
the results of research. Research is required that analyzes the critical ^ 
v;.^.-.^ dynamic elements of the ptrticipati^ry process as th% interact. Model 
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studies would be useful to hilp cbrieeptualize organizational relationships 
-and account for the psyeholbgical inechamsm^ underlie effeetive ' 
participation. "-Tfiey would also help define-the .eohditions for successful 
implementation of participatory programs in drganizational development. 

; A theory of\practiti oner participation in organization could be con- 
strutted that deals with ^ferences, in organizational environments; in 
work situations andjn .the indiyi.duals who per^^^ roles. 
Characteristics of orgahizatibnal environment, decision tasks, and 
individual motives will affect both participation and an indi viidual 's 
affective responses vto it. An examinatiori'^df! the effects of participatory 
strategies on multiple organizational consequences would.lead to a more : 
_ jcmm^ exampterttie;~^rel^t^nship • 

of participatory decision mak.ing tp role perfbrmance could depend on ' 

organizational.- parameters such as decision-reward contingencies and 
individual exjiectancies. The contributions of pmi.cipatbry approaches 
- to system effectiveness could depend on; methods of fmplementatibn, 

longevity and pervasiveness of the approaches, and the- feedback of their 

consequences to future participative procedures and ^jrg^ 

development programs. : : * 

. Effective .organizational participatory design re^ts upon an under- \ 
, standing of inai vidual and situational niediators. The consistent use bf 
participative strategies may require extensive change in organizational 
structure, decision processes and individual attitudes.'.; T|fe'f iMuii^^^^^ - 
the theoretical and practica^l issues cbncernirig practitioner 'participation 
in RDD&I effbrts may come from new and innovative research approaches 
'designed to identify and link causal relationships.' Organizational 
; applieatibns designed to discover critical ih^raetive variables and to 
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■evaluate the comparative utility of .different particrpatory app^ 
ihay also yield in^ortant data. " - . . • 

Examination of interveni-ng processes seems crucial to more complete 
understanding _of the dynamics of organizational change. Research is 
heeded to identify specific variables within broad categories of boundary 
cdhditiohs that contribute to variance in participatory undertakings. 
It is also important to systematically delineate interactions and to 
develop basic participatory theory that addresses tasks and people. 



CHAPTER F0UR 
PROJECT DESeRlPflQNS AND INTERVIEW SUMMARIES 



This chapter provides descriptions of each project. studied. Each project , 
description IS divided into three parts, the first part. Pf^oject Summary. ' 
provides a brief, general overview of each project's purpose and nature. The^ 
.second; part. Principal Ijivestigator Descriptior».bf Participatory Natar^e of 
Study, presents a sumna ry of the views on client participation held 5y the ' 
project's Principal Investigator.; The third part of each project description 
presents a summary of the perspectives held by clients on their participation 
in. the project. 

The views of the Principal Investigators and clients on participation are > 
condensations Of responses made in individual interviews fi^ld. with each ^Prin- 
cipal investigator and a representative sample of the particijjating clients • .■ 
.in-each project.- .The individual interview protocols from which these 
sumnaries were made are not included with this report but are on file at the 
Bepartnen^ of Human Development of Far West Educational Laboratories in - . 
San Francisco. California. The projects described are listed be! bW. 
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\ Television Viewing Skills Curriculum Project 

• Teacher Corps Dissemination Project 

t Research and Develdpent Exchange (RDx) 

• ED Materials/Suppbrt Center ; . 

• Continuing Education Technical Assistance Center 

• Teacher Development and. Academic: Learning Time 
■ Class Size and-^lnstruttion Project ' - - 

.Region; IX^Adult Education Staff Development' Consortium- - 
teaming Coordi-nation Project" 
The Responsive Education Program 

SSK-f Eg^lty Proposal Development Project 

Women s EdticationaT Equity Communications Network • 
Teachers^ Centers Exchange 

Educational Dissemination Studies Program 
i^Experience-Based Career Education 

! rS^^^^^b^'^^'r^^^^ .-^^^^^^^^^ Assistaribe Center for Region IX 
t The Linking Consortium . . v ^ 

\ Research and Development oh Teaching Project 

• Work Values Project, 

• The National. Rural Career Guidance Communication Network- ' 



CRITICAL TELEVISION VIEWING SKIbbS GBRR 

Program Smnmary : 

In conjunction with Boston public television station WSBHi the 
Critical television Viewing Skills Currfculuni project is one of a group 
of four projects developing curriculum materials to assist high school 
students to become active, discriminating consumers of television pro- 
grams r conmercialSi and news. The final products of the project will 
"be tested, by the Educational Testing Service in Berkel^. .A pan_^l of 
nine students, representing seven high schools in the Bay Area, and a 
national panel of six parents and teachers met with the project staff to 
help set curricuTum goals. The dissemination phase will include 10 
teacher urorkshops and 10 parent/cofflmu|^ ;ty organization leader workshops 

across 'the nation, the project Was funded by B.S.9.E. in Bctobef, 1978, 

_ . ^ - -'- - _ jt . ■ 

for one-year periods through Septenber, 1980. 

^Hfleipal Investigator Description of Participatory Nature of Study 

The Principal Investigator defined participatibh as "reality testing" 
and a means to determine the heeds of a. target audience. Early in the 
project, the student "currlf^^ review board" met to adViSe the project 
staff about goals and objectives. Later, a mi hi -conference cdrapdsed of 
s-tudehts elected from the pahel, three teachers, three parents, project 
staff and consultants met for the same purpose. A Second meeting of this 
gnoup was Cancel leid^^^b the P.I. felt frast r ated in trying to elicit 

irifonnatibn from the group. Instead, a questionnaire was sent -to them 
and they w€i>e paid $100 to fill it out. Minority parents did not respond. 
The P.J. did not feel that she learned very much from the questionnaire 
responses.' Although the goals of the project were to be discussed at'the 
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irii -conference participants accepted than as they were! This was the 

only time pro^t goals were discussed with participants. The mini - 
conference, did have some impact, however, on the development of ctirri- - . 
culum materials. The teaching approach was modified slightly,, the title 
of the Book was "brainstonned", and a decision to write a non-corisumable 

_\ _____ _ 

textbook rather than a workbook was reached, the mini-conference also 
detenniried which critical- TV viewing skills are most important. , After a 
curriculum had been developed, a student panel was taught the curriculum 
and thirty-five teachers; selected By ETS. were paid $499 eSch to evaluate 
It. Three of. the nine st&dents on the curriculum review panel were each 
paid $15 to* read textbooks and conmerit on the compreftensibil ity of than. 
Curriculum evaluation was also' given By a teacher with a personal rela-~ 
tiOhship with the- P.I. She circulated some chapters to teachers and 
for>farded their conments to the project. Two high school teachers were 
hired by a subcontractor in Boston to review ma te/^ials. 

The P. I. believes that participants were motivated to become involved 
for various reasons. Students got a day. off from school, were curious 
about FWL, and flattered to be asked. Teachers got a tri^ to San 
Francisco^ were flattered to Be asked, and Were interested In the project 
because TV has a large influence on their students. Parents were pa.fd * 
$100 a day, were ,g-iven .a trip to. San Francisco, and were flattered to 
be asked. GohsuUants were motivated By the prafessional jeco^ 
arid the charice to work in their profeSsidrial cbntent-efe. - The P.I. feltV 
■ that participatiori was retarded because the project staff did riot ask 
for more iriput and that the P.I.'s frustration with the mini -conference 
might have been felt by the pafticTparits. 

- : mor to working on .this prbjecti the p/i. 'and the stal4 dS•^^^ , 
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have any experience with practitiojifer^ But the P.I. was dptimistie 
about wof king with thp. However ^'beeause; the raihi-cbhfer6hce became 
diffuse and did hot accomplish its purpose,^ the P.I.'s optimism turned 
to frustration. - She gave several reasons for the failure of the meeting: 
a specific set of tasks were hot given to participants; for budgetary 
reasons the meeting; was Bel:d too early in the year before the staff Was 
ready to make the best use of itj and the eolnpositfon of the group ms 
badly mixed., the ::^.r. felt that th.e eohsUltahts should have braihstonned 
first, then asked parents and -teachers for fedd^ack instead of having 
parents and teachers brainstorm.' ■ ' 

In reviewing the process, the P.I. felt that; the small number of 
participants on the Curnculum Review *Bpard vra because it 

was difficult to assess individual conmefrts. In addition, the short 
deadlines imposed 6y the funding agency placed softie strain on the project. 
The P;I. feels :th?t; the lack of more extensive practitioner invoTvement 
is regretable because pUblisTier feedback oh th§ curriculum materials is 
/ that they are not sufficiently adaptable. to a variety Of classroom 
settings. - : 

During the second year of the project, extensive use of practiti 
participation will be made. Nianerpus workshops for teachers and parents 
will be conducted across the nation for evaluation of materials wfi>ch are 
still being revised and for evaluation and revision, of the workshops. ; 

£1 lent des cription of Parti cipatory Nature of Stiidv 

Both adult' participants perceived their participation to have been 
les's extensive and Useful than they would have liked. Both said they hacl 
riot participated more fully because they were not asked. Each stated they 
would, like more Involvement* especial Ij? with decisioh-niakiTig. responsibility 
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Tfie teacher felt that hi.r participation hid no impact because she saw no 
change between the initial plans' and the final plans. There was no indt:^ 
cation tha.t her discussion group^s concerns had been taken into considera- 
tion. She was inyolved initially in the project in reading the grant 
proposal and was invited back after |he objectives were written and field 

■ testing had been completed: The children's program, df rector defined 
participation as "bringing her own resources and expertise to the meeting 
and giving her most convincing discussion on her views on TV viewing for 
children". She hopes to use part of the viewing curriculum at her 
national network and looks forward to participating =more and exchanging 
views with others in the fi'eld. 

The s;tudent, who described -participation as "^^^ 
/ getting thoughts out", felt that Jie.had. impact on the project and' the 
project had impact on him. His suggestipn, 'that the anphasis of the 
curriculum materials shouldbe changed, was acted upon, according to his 
opening statement in the interview. But at the conclusion of the inter- 
view he states, "I had; some .input into materials in the form of suggestions 
. The author had final say". He does not say whether his ideas to Brofiden 
the scope of the materials were tncorporated. The project had impact on 

■ him in that it offered new experiencis to him'. He came to appreciate 
different types of people, to learn^extensively about televisi5n, and to 
experience writing as an easier task than he had thought. His participa- 
tion was motivated t>y his interest in television, its influence in 
America, and its potential for change. Touring a TV station showed him 
that "i could P9ssibly get a job doing research for news at KQED on a 

. - volunteer Basis";. His' parti^patibn. was hindered by >de^^^^^ 
tion, boring ftedbaeki and s^li Stic concept^^^ 
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V » : : TEACHER eORPS DISSEMINATION PROJECT . ' 
Project Stinmarj^ ' ' : . ' . . 5 - 

^^^^ • " " : : • ■ 

. Sine? Its inception in 1965, Teacher Corps has iavestey^^^^ : 
a quarter bill ion doTlars in programs to* erihanee the edueatibhal oppor-; 
turiities of children -from Idw-inconie families and^ t improve programs' 
of training and retfaini^ for teachers and teachers' aides. In 1978^ 
an effort began to 'validate and to seek the most cost-effective means of 
Sharing info rmatidfi about proven Teacher Gbrps educational programs,* ^ 
products arid processes. The Teacher Corps DiisemTnation Pro/ec^^ 
providing /.^policy fprmulati andx.p7^ot both 

internal and national infdrmatidri-sharing systems for the Teacher. 

.Corps*' Such sharing will include a process Whereby Teacpr^C^^^ ; 

; will be a^lerted to new developments- and administrators and other educational 
leaders will be made aware of promising new products and practices. A 
system v^ill. also be devised so that thbsg ihyojved wit the Teacher Corps * 
will be-able to communicate their needs to the research and development 
coirmunity. U.S.O.E. funded the. proaect in October, 1978 for one year 
and again in Octobers. 1979 fdr 18 months. 

Princi-paV Ihvestiqatior Bescription of Participatory Nature ^f Study 

In general, the P.I. described "parti cipati on in this dissemination 
project as "ownership in the. system being designed for them", fie believes 
that ownership in the system encourages irnplOTentatipn of new ideas and 
use of products. The P.I. feel s'Wiat the' Wquired ex^^ time,*mdn^i 
and political comprises required to work with practitioner jjartiei pants 
are disadvantages but are. dUtv/eighed by the advantages. 

The practitioners in this project are 14 Regional Network Executive 
Secretaries who meet four times a year. It is* a /drmal requirement of 



the i?rojeet that they mak^ 

.7'"pl:t.cit the di.i$em1natiDft systims designed by the pFoJect ' 
receive ••Gonsensus apFrroval. Final decisions are made by the Washiihgtdri 
: -Teacher Corps office; ^^T^ not clear 

tb'the P.'f-., but it does review products and offer advice. It has 
met once. _ _ , ■ » 's V:- 

. Almost half of t^Executfye 'Secretaries invite the. p^-oject staff 

!r o;-; >td attend; their, figionat "-board of di rep tors', meeti hg on a regular ■ basis . 

This is perceived as '"Individual partrcipatioh" by the P. I.' These ■■. 
,. same participants voluritarily suggest thifigs for-the project to do. 
;9ne contribution to the project made by three Secretaries was ' 
considered to.be beyond average expectation ?6r involvement and 
■ ■ contributed to the developmerit Together they worked 

out a fortTia| jDrbcedural- systan to validate products and prlctiees. - . . " 
Ihcentives for all: Executive Secretaries .are tha.t„each.>^is- a contractor 
; with the Washington Teacher Gorps arid writes, a'.proposal for operating a ' 
;network. Irivolvemerit with the Far West Laboratory program puts them in 
. a. favorable light in Washington and. th^ 'are Of teri asked to serve in 
■planning groups. This is importarit recognition and is perceived- as' an 
incentive by the P.I. ^ 

As a result of participatory involvement^ the scope Of the work. has 
changed from only designing technical reports and papers to ificlude also 
training workshops on disssninatiOn for three representatives from each 
'0| 12 »-egions plus representatives from two special networks. This staff 
Idea came from visiting people in regions, talking with Washington staff 
and brainstorming.- Five secretaries volunteered to design the training 
woT'kstiop. ; ^ - ' 
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The P.I. believes th^t; the opportunity' of secretaries to have 
influence in^ti'ah places is a strong informal irlptiv^lihg factor for 
sustaining their involvoneht in the project; Fpnnally, the necessity '', 
for group c6nsehsii| on the validation procsss also encouraged sustained, 
participation. In. addition, the travel ah^ social ^exchahge may motivate 
some participants, apcording to thi P.I. ^ .= 

The initial relationship between the project and the j^rti ci pants . 
;^kas hindered^ifeau^ the pff^i^ei pants thought the project was funded by . 
money which came from their resources. The P.I. also b&li^ves that the- 
participants realize that the training-^nd support they give to their 
; projects -will, be made easier by ysing infontetl6?h**gols anp skills made 
available to then through the project. This helps sustain^their interest. 
79 ay0d je^ amoni the :^m|pants, the project staff increased 

^■^4^tal• number of secretaries involved from the brigihal four, who helped 
in the pilot stage to implemeht dissemination designs, to include all 12 
secretaries^^if they V\ 

All staff^^ernbers Had expert enci^^with partleipatory worfc before 
joihihg the project. Gver time, the «aff has become more knowTedgeable 
about what they can. expect from^ parti ci^ examplet at the first 

meeting of the ex|cu|ive s much hegativi"^ w 

fw^ nriaject's val^ida^^^^^ which had been developed by three Secretaries 

W -aused it to^ 64 revised and sent well atiead o^^he next meeting to 
the secretaries. This reduced thf anxiety of the other secretaries and 
ihe-.territoriality of the three peBple who produced the design. The pror 
ject staff has mddifiid its procedures by not requiriiig ^statistical vali- 
dation and rigor from, those who ■could not or would hot do rigorous 
evaluatibrvsi The staff has traveled considerably to Increase credibi- 
lity and to get input from practibhSrs.- ^2 " 
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The sponsor arid funding source encour^^ 

mbriies so that the project could find out more from practitioners. 

Client Desenptlort ^f Parti ci pa t ory Nature of Study 

, Two of the project Executiye;; Secretaries were interviewed.^ One- 
■ defined participatiori as "a chance to look at alternative fliddels 'for - 
■ ^ endorsihg programs arid practices'* and the attempt to examine valid^ion 

^ ■ processes r . This was done by sHsrlrig irifoniiatiori ' anS materials. ' 

conceived of his irivdlVanerit as beirig outside poli^ decisiOri-mafeirif, , : 
, • but that the secretaries were_" involved in programmatic matters in I5ca| 
activities pnd in collaborative network decisions". He felt that the ^ 
Far West Laboratory staff was open to receive suggestions from him and 
. _ meet his regional needs. This attitude on the part of the staff. motivated 
him. Prdfessioriany, hif participation has raearit that, he has Been able 
* to keep up- with and informed about eridorsement strategies which he could 
; share on a regional level. This had an impact on his thfriki rig about ? 
> educational alternatives and dissemiriatibri issues; ' 
The other secmiry, however, said^ that "participatiori has beeri f 
V ^onfusirig". She w^ led to believe that her regiori or rietwork wouldv 
f have more iriput in determing model plaris but instead she -felt that the 

"Laboratory staff drew Up the plaris and gave me the choice of accepting 
oj- not accepting than without considering their {her network's), feelings 
■ ai)|ut the plari". She felt that the secretaries, "^hould^ have 
' iri policy decisions, but that the Far West Laboratory staff took over 
V. that function". Sh^ said that they were asked to contribute sbitie ideas 

; and they were asked to give feedback on is^sues, but they did riot receive 

ariy feedback on their ideas iri turn" from the Far West Laboratory; Staffs 

. . ; ■ ■ '. I ■■ „ . 
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She is not sure if her ideas were axicepted or not. She was motivated to 
participate in the project because of her interest in new ideas, partic- 
ularly new concepts on dissatiination. Rer participation was hindered by 
a personality conflict with the project director. Her participation was. 
also hindered because she feels that some federal policies overlap and 

. * • . • ^ • ■ . , ■ 

cause confusion, inhibiting, project flow and participation. The project 

- ; - - - - - ' ••■ . ■■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' 

had a positive effect oh her. She-was able to put her network into 

place faster than she would have been able to without participation in 

the project. She felt that participation Was "a great' learning experience 

because of the exchange of- ideas". The activities in which she was 

. ; . V 

.- - ^ . - _■_ r - _ 1 - ■ ' 

involved included attending, a training meetlip^-ifpd readii^{and 
, to written materials^ ' . ' v:' / • / / ■ 

Both participants termed: thelifeJinvblVOTete^^^ first 
secretary said it was varied over a two-year period, but consistently ' 
heavy. The second was significantly involved duritjg the first six niphths - 
when her ijiyol vement was paftietrlarly heavy. Her ihvolv«neht now is at 
a minimum be^i^use she is waiting more direction from Far West Laborator^V- 
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•■ - RESEARCH AND DEVEb0PMEf#%?fpGE . 

Prodeet Stromal . 
. The Research ami DeVel open t Exchange (RDxr provides design arid 
tbordiriatiori' support to a consortiiS of severi Regional- ixehdrige con- 
tractors arid four Central Service contractors who provide teachers with 
informatipri, about arid assistance with research-based iririovations. The 
. cprisortium also gathers iriformaiti on about educational research- and 
-developrnent and its delivery. Exchange staff is responsible for 
designing mechanisms to documerit-work iri progress, exploririg mearis te 
identify arid contnuriieate practitioner needs, orchestrating researcli and 
development exchange planning activities, arid prbvidirig support for R 
and'D meetings/ 1^^ prodeet is in the. thiPd year of funding by N.iVe, 

PnncipaT jriVestiqator D escri ption of Particibatbry Nattire of St ud^ 

The P,T; differentiates betweeri public arid less public jjurppses of 
practitiorier participation. By including practitioners, a prodeet cap. 
provide better service because the sum of the part^ is> greater than the 
individual parts. For less_ public purples, practponer^jiVolvpefit -^^^ 
is politically advantageous: : pbtehti^ adversaries arl el imiriatetf^-afidi^^ 
a network is strengthened'. ; The P.I.vfinds that, the need to errtertain 
disparity and yet come to an agreemerit is iiibre time consuming than making, 
arbitrary decisions. There is also a danger of doniinarice by a few"iridi- 
viduals. ' ■ ^ 

The participants fn this prodeet belprig to three groups; 

• National Advisory Group which meets twice each year to 
provide direction and advice . The members are nomiriated 
by the 11 project directors of the RKt projects. 

• a coordiTjating body which meets three or four times a • 
year to decide upon the future of the network and the 

V priorities relating to the development of a resource base. 



advisory boards of each of tfe regional service centers 
. Practitioners are represented at regional and natfoflal meetings arid 
are selected to be on. these toardSi NIE app^bvek the selectlon^^o^^^ 
practitioners to the regional service center boards.' The power that 
these practitioners have depesnds on the varying powers of the riatlorial ' 
service centers, the P.I. observes that individuals with experience 
often firifluerice the internal coordinating conmittee. On thii conmlttee ' 
several people ar^ effect-fvely able to persuade others to their point / 
of view. Newer members are riot as vocal. . ' " 

There have beeri rib iris tarices of extraordinary contributions in this 
^..project. Participants, are motivated Jsy being part of ari advisory group 
and havi rig riational exposure i • Travel/ expe^^ - " 

Each of the three advisory groups decides what the projects and 
priorities will be for the following year. One year the staff at each 
of; tjjie:S.even regional servife ceriters interviewed pririci pals to determine 
what the state dissaniriatibri rieeds were arid to find out where the centers 
could provide service. A panel of teacher/ was converied to ariswer ques- 
tions on reading and math and to provide a kriowledg6 syri thesis. I^wever, 
• iso.st of the practitibrier Irifluerice bri the project Is ex6rbised tsy groups. 
Tfe regional groups have been most effective in influericirig the work of 
the' service centirs. , ; . ■ ' v. 

. the P.I. feels that positive iititudes about cbllaborati on and 
practicipation encourage Involvenejit. Rather than denoristratirig cbmpeii- 
t1ve at^tudeSi ari espirit de corps is develbpirig arid participarits are . 
le.?rriirig from brie aribther. The$e informal attitudes have been morf 
encouraging to participation than formal structures, the P.I. perceives^ 
that the conflict betweeri bull di rig a collaborative netwrk and serving 
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'tfie needs of clients is a hindering factor to tfie proj-ect. The NIE ' 
regional advisory boards and the internar coordinating group sometimes 

^ entertain^ directions. Thi^ also hinders the project, the • 

Pi I;, has learned that art enddrsaneht from the Laboratory birectdr-.is ' 

- essential when the P. l. is caught between the Vifay a labdratbry director v 
(not the Far West. Laboratory) wants to run -the project and the way thi 

• prBjecl group wants- to fe,T^ tfiat cbllaboratipn 

occurs at i^ persbpaT level. Putting -structures in place may facilitate 
participation, but it does not insure it. Participation presents the ' 
need to balance an autonbrnpus _jelf with invoiviment in a:grbup.-^^ ft^ 
learned that a certain ,ambunf of perspective is- needed if cbllabbratiQh 
is to be successful . • - -• ^ i 

Over time, the pfbaVet:,tias been affected,^ a change in NIE leader^' 
ship and the'. ihtrbduetibn -b7 new' yie^^^ th^ Tiltwbrk-&uia ;, 

operate; The P.I. sees the prbaect a§ Tbbkihg put for - 
of- the network and nbt as ah fectensibn bf.NIE.p 'This^i^^ 

Client Beic ription of ^articipatory Naturi-bf Study ^ ' 

Two directors were interviewed: a director of an educational 
services division and a director for the mid-Atlantic area. When asked 
how they participates in the project* bbth responded by listing a number 
bf tasks, some of thSn similar. For bne director, participation helped 
him more quickly accomplish his priority of turning the J|Bbratbry ^hto • 
a more regibnal activity:^ As a participant in the project he wrote a ' • 
proposal to NIE, challenged their guidelines, and described other 
principles which his laboratory has subsequently adopted. Tri terms bf 
decisibh making in his laboratory he says that he has- the last word. He 
*rM;|?.Mluenc€ NIE's policy about regiphal exchaftgfes and Taboratpriesi 
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.^He^says he tnflue^cedife prt»^^ and esneeived of the feneral^ role of 
the exchanges. As a result of his participationj'n thi project* he has 
become assqctited with the terra "dis'sSnination". He how meets with ahd 
talks to many people Oh this subject. 

, For the other director, -participation in the project has meant a 
better understanding of the needs Of those the taboratbry services. 
Increasingly those clients perceive the iSportance of R and D and see 
the difference that it makes. " As a decision-maker, the director is 
responsible for ill decisions relative to client services in his 
laboratory. He participated in developing the RFP for the project. The 
director is motivated to participate in this effort because of his bacfe- 
grbuhd and professional interest in diffusion research * the challenge . 
of .starting something new and the chance to work with people he finds- 
attractive. ^k^-,- 



p ED Matenals/Suppdrt Center ' ~ . 

Project Summarit - 

The Educational Diffusion Materials/Support Center has three maoor goals: 
to bring National Diffusion Network participants more/closely tbgetfier through 
. materials and consultations; to study the impaetTof centrally prepared mater- C 
ia]s in strengthening a netwbrft; and to collect and spread news about dissiemir- 
nation activities-. During the first to?o years of the' prboeet, a wide. varie^>- 
of resources and m^erials were provided: the sixth edition df the Departineniv 
of Education|.s Educational Prograns'l^tJteriu iree new comparison charts . 
tiDN pnograms for reading and career educationj i^ne issues of the EB ne^-'^i^: 
letter, ^pd five 'issues of the NDN Reporter. Three videotapes ibout l^^^l^ 
benefits and risponsibilities of manbership in the network will add 
f growing inventory cif resources produced un'der the direction of the E^'eeh '"^ 
The project is funded by the USOE. " - . . -"-m^ 
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' Principal Investigator Description of Participator - Nature of Study . 

^ Because she has a afield service contract, the P.I.^beliey^s that input 
Iritb the services is a Jasic tenet bf Her contract. Parti 0'^tibn^ gives '"^^ ^"^K 
^ Hmited^ownershi? bf the contract to those .it lerves ahd^ keeps thern informed- 
^^df its general direction ihd its effect on their work; ' The P.i; also believis 
that if people help to produce sbmething. they ar^imoV-e likely ^^t^^^ use it; - 
fl^ctitioner partiqipatioh is time consuming and; Agencies are not funded 'for . 
: the amount-bf time^ijt takes. Other disadvantages iricTude Ihe difficulty of , 
avoiding group biases and detemining when advice is representative arid gen- 

■ ■ • - =• i. . ■ ■; ■ : 

ume. ' . . 

The parti cipalts iri this projebt aP;^: ^ 

i pebple within National DiffuSibri Netwbrk (NDN) 

• federal agencies (futldirig office) 
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• recipients of; services offered tiy N0N 

the broad based dissOT ' ■'. ' 

r individual influence- is excercised by n3n members in informal cohversa- 
tions with the P.I. at NDN meetings*. The P.I. takes "li tte pieces of com^ : 
_ments" from a variety of sbitrc^s,- fits them together and returns to NDN to' 
get fee*aefc. The suggestions are for new mador needS^-preduets and/or impor 
tant linkages to agehcies^ or people.' The incentives fo^^articipatiDg in 
this, process, accdrdihg to -the |roject directors^ ar^ participants 
-v. hav^ their ideas used ind thsy become part of an inner circle that they see 
-J^ '^'^S^' They also become visible to the fundi hg -agency because the 
^1 V v:£^J^^>f cr^-ts ideas. Individuals also influence the prooect by 
consiienting on prbduiJtf and by responding to mail surveys or pkone interviews, 
.: The_prbmotiQh of the proa'ect officer, who fiad a great deal.of infl^jence 
in' ^e field and with the NDN, 'caused the P,I. to set up new communication 
channels . This Change retarded participation tfe^^ 
Partieipatiorf in the project has been motivated by:.. " ^ • 
• a staff that encourages feedback 
^ • the funding agency which has encouraged people to react and -mike 



suggestions 



• ^the advisory council • ^ 

t surveys, ' . v ^ ; 

• P.I.'s Ijelief that clients sfibuld be convinced rather than told 

i ihfbrmal interaction , ' . 

• " • • • .1. 

The project director thinks that practitioners are motivated because 
i of project Vs^;^^ibilit^ and because the 
. ,^ uses the;ideas of practitioners. They also believe that by workiha 

. _ _ _ _ ^ _ .■ • _ _■ . ■ 

with the project, -they will assume sdirie power with NBN and will be . 
; - , able to^influence its direetibhi. The project director thinks that praeti- 
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tioilers bilieve they are Rindered in their participation b^use the contract 
has been preset by OE and that the size and fame of FWL gives the message^ , 
that "they have got to be right";; 

Changes in- the project have occurred because of the different inter- 
personal ■Skills of the staff.. The staff does hot probe participants to get . 
extensive enough feedback, so it now allows for widespread evaluations of 
products. ' . 

The project director feels that the -laefc o|^-site contact with clients 
is detrimental to the project. The staff ,:^^p at meetings to establish 
contcTcts and create relationships' upon wh^^^ then try to build. 

T^' project director says that the folloy^jqg have influenred -the course 
of participation "in the project;: " - 'z.^ 

• the P,I. '-s time was reduced 'which had a negative eSi 
project - ■ - V • " ■ ■ ....23:. 

. ; _ _ - . , ; ' :^>;: j^-' ' : ■'^'■.■^^'^^^^'-■'^■[^ . ■ . - ■:■ 

' • the staff was expanded and . the workload r^^ - 
more active -i: • r 

• the lack" of the cbmpetetive award of the" initial -'contract a . 
^ _ negative climate toward .the Far yfest jUaboratory 

■% , • the '^reasonable job", that the project is: aolng. has Rad positive - 

effect upon the NDN network : , . -. 

0he of the risks involved in individual practitioner part-: :ipltion comes ' 
with the amount of power that .the staff allows individuals to have.^ An indi- 
vidual can exercise "i^ue^ influence" .and may not reflect the majority,; view:. 
The project would lil^ore reactions to its products and finds resppnslK.^:^ / 
especially to indirect requ^^ts^Wfe^low. ; ^ ' "^"^ ' ' 



■ CT4^ D escription # Participatory Nature of Study . ' 

■ ■ ; . . - ■ i i^' ■ ■ ■ ' • ■ - ■ 

A state facilitator was interviewed. He said' that he participated in 

the project by receiving information and reviaving materials.. sent by the .* 



. staff. He felt that his- ebnmehts aBout the catalog fomat used in the- 
matenals and his ideas for it seem to have. made a difference in fhe finaT'/ 
product. He has been involved heavil/ih tfie project' since its beginning 
; with peaks from time to time. He and his staff continue their invdlvemeht 
because the project staff is so competent. This partritipant has been moti- 
vated by the excellent working relationship with the FWL staff and'he likes 
their response and servieei . The proiect has had "tremendous" local impact 
. and they use all the materials and information on the Ideal levelV ■• - ' 
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eONTINUINS E'BUeATION TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTER 



: Project Summary ■ -« 

' Under authbrizatfon in 1978 to provide technical assistaface to 
. cdVleges, and universities and 'to .state boards * ecmmi ssibris, and agencies 
associated, with higher ;educatibn, the Continuing Education Technical 
Assistance Center prboect began a one-year planning effbr't to develbp a 
continuing- education and cormunity service network for technical assisr- 

Activities daring the first |eay-' of the project included 
conductihg a technical assistance nelSs assessment, ^f^y ishinj a^^^ 
news bulletin, developing case studies on critical prdgram development 
needs-, arid" holding a series bf regional meeting^ on network issues,:. The 
project 4s i|^s j^econd year of funding by the U.S.O.E. Funds are 
. available; until September 30, 1^0. ' > 

' Principal Investigatbr Bescrj oti on of Participat ory Nature of Study 

The project P.I. believes that needs sensing and invblvirig praeti- 
ti briers in the dissaninatibn prbCess are the primary purposes of practi- 
;tioner participatibn. One bf the disadvantages is that sometimes 
V; ^*'#Vgrgeht poirits of view havF|o be reconciled. This can be difficult 
When pblitical issues are involved. 

The participarits in tMs pisbject are dea^ of continuing education ' 
^ and state administrators of Title I of the Higher Education Act. Bbt|i 
groups were irivited to a briefing about the project. Sbme administratbrs 
were concerned that they had hot been cbnsul ted earlier. They now have 

, a significant voice in the prbject's direction. They also attend field 

_ ■. _^ • - "'■ • , ., ■ 

seminars, react to products, serve on the adviWy bbard arid^atterid ■ 

workshops. ^ . 



, ^ ' Members- of Mb advtsdry gn5tif)i . w heyer met a^-a group , . . 

reacted as individuals to staff and attended regional meetihgsi 
Four percent of the Title I adroinlstratoi^ :0 f^^ each state) influence 
the project by phQO^vrofteh with suig^stidhs. Afiout 1% of the deans 
(about 10 people) call and wrote the project to give it directiohi The> 
. small percent that is involved is heavily involved. Travel is paid for; 
^^the administrators ^to attend meetings. One continuing education dean is 
:4;;l5aid as a cbhsultaht to the project. As a result of partieipatidh the 
fdl lowing project procedures have been changed: 

• a workshop for Title I administrators will be'held ■ 

• budget increases were made to cover the travel costs of two 
> administrators and of mailings 

- • the content and form of informatidh in the bimonthly bulletin 

has changed (more program ihfonnation and less staff development) ' 

i the projeelFstaff decided to work with the existing networks 
instead df putting a new one in place 

•• neither group wanted a review ccsiinittee or panel td evaluate 
programs as OE had suggested 

• in response to both groups, the project will produce a catalogue 
df ihfdnnatidn on continuing education programs for dissatiinatidh 
td each group . ~ 

Practitioner participation 'has varied.^ There was little response- . 
to a needs assessment, medium response to program profiles in continuing 
education, but great response in terliis of th^^^^^^^ programs shduld be 
described. The bimonthly bUlietin receives much response from deans and 
- director's who add names to the mailing list. The national and regional 
meetings brought big turn outs and active partieipatidh. The project . 

received negative feedback dh its tievelopraental validitidi..crit"e^ 

The P.I. feels that the mailings, the small group structure of the 
field seminars, and the review of products all sustain involvement in 
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the project. In addition^ the project staff see themselves as facflt-, 
tators arid not presenters. -The participants realize that the staff c 
responds to than. The project staff arid the participarits agree that the 
project /goals should be to come up .with an information desigri that ' 
reflects the rie.eds of the field. 

The P.I. believes that the dearis arid directors are inotivated because 
they will get her techriical assistance. They, were hindered iri their 
participatTori because they were not paid. The Title I directors were " 
hindered because they didn't approve of the contract and thought they 
should have gotteri- the money directly. After the P.I. atterided a Title 
r meeting arid gave a briefing on the projecti parti cipatibri from the 
project. Title I administrators improved. -Tfiei|taf^^ making 
efforts to call people who were margirially ^fwoiver t^^ 
ideas. The staff has>:a±tenipted to put thoriselves Ori the ageridas of ' 
meetirigs and respond to the new riaities added to their outreach list. The 
P.r. believes these efforts have motivated participants to become involved, 

parti eipatibri costs more time and money On the telephorie; Ftirther- 
nwre, wheri advice is solicited, a response is expected. Conflictifig 
advice can therefori represeTit a problem. Th^ project makes recornrnerida- ; 
tions to OE which makes the firial decisions. 

yjption of Participatory Natur^ of Study * . 



The state coordiria tor for the Eie project saw his parti ci pa tiOri^ ori 
one of the project's advisory comni ttees as bei rig that of a state'repre- 
seritative iristead of an institutional one. We wanted to present a 
different perspective. He. attigrided- two meetings and has been partici- 
pating for Orie yea-r. He is motivated to participate because: 



t he -is eerieerried' about this area of education 

• he had developed a network in this area and? this work feeds, 
into it : ; . : ■■ - 

i the group is active, open and stimulating 

i he wS^casked by the Executive Coordinator to becoine involved 
He said that the lack of time to read all materials was a hifidrariee to 
his irvvolveneht. He felt that his ideas were heard and that the group 
Was responsive to participant input. . He felt that he was enriched, 
personally and professionally, by the experience of meeting others 
from all dVer the country who shared his ideas and values. Re said 
;^H|hat he learned how to build a voluntary network .-"by observi ng and 



p'articipating in the process' that CETAC used", 

A m©Tiber of. the prddec%advis8ry cduhcilv ^t!feipaht for the - 
past year, described his parti cipa^^^^ com- 
municating by letter and telephone with >t^^^^ The project involves 
an exchange of ideas ^nd infdrmatidh afid fosters hew ideas as weir as 
^td implement them, the participant says. He feels that he has had 
0 the distribution of materials, caordinating, assessing arid 
ng infdrmatidns and creating professiohal develofSnerit , 

strategies.. This participant feels that the materials are good and that 

- - -- '"'ViS^ ' ' • ' ■ ' . 

the program is* run in an efficient 'a^ organized manner. He was uncer- 

■-' * - . ' ■ •• ' 

tain whether he had any influence dr ndt because df the cdhsensus 

approach used by the projeet. Re was :m9tivated to participate because^ 

he is committed to this field. He enjoyed working with the project. On^^ 

a professional level, he says that he gained a broader khdwl edge and 

base df ihfdrmatidh arid was able to expand his ideas. He was able to ^- 

make a better adaptatibri of his program. 
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TEACHER DEVELOPMENT ANB AeABEHIC LEARnI^^ 

Prttject Stfliinary ' • . 

tJsihg a case study approaeh* teachers in a numfaer-of Oafkland Public 

Schools work with Teacher Bevelopinent and Academic Learning time project 

^ z^* _ ■ '.V*- ■ • ^ . ; 

staff to collect- dati, partic)"pate in plahnihg wbrRshops and produce 

materials that^.pj^ovided staff deVelopent models: for other teaciiers. 



The research* conducted over a three-year period, focuses bri in^S^ioh 
in mathematfcs^and reading at ..the second and fifth-grade levels. The 
case studies examined teacher arid student perceptionss^put success and 
attention rates, the effects of teacher intenyeritions' on student : 
learning time and. a process for. workin^p with teachers in the classrooni 
setting. The core of t|ie program is a series of classroom studies/ 
designed to devel-bp and documerit procedures that help teach'ers to 
bptimize studerit learning tirae^ in their classrooms. Jhe' project is in 
its second year of funding by NIE. - . 



Principal Investigator: description •^f J'articipatory Naturf-of Study 

Participatory invol vement in RDDSI makes research more reT^varit . 
Ind, therefore, brir^s a ^greater reality to tt. A Certain amount of 
control is given up, though, iri participatory research: The P.I.'s 
accountability to the project and the participants' accouritabi^lity to 
the project differ.. This can cause a conflict. The project staff, does 
try to encourage teaeherrs to be active eventhbugh the staff arid the P;I: 
do s>iape-^erits irideperidently of practitioners. 

The teachers meet together abbut three times a year in workshops 
to examine their" bwri classrooms arid their work with the prbjeet. They 
do ribt exercise group influence on the project. Each teacher is paid a 
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$166 ^pribrariuni arid given extension credit toward a^de^e or higher 
^pay fromiithe district. Some teachers Vdluntier for th^ projeeti Othgt^s 
are' appdint^d but see it as a privilege to Becdme involveai,; . . ' y - 
Tfie Nei3^ Sehsihg and Program Review ^Committee, which meets twice- 
a year to review glans, also generates ideas that beeoma projeet plans. 
They do riot have deeisiori-makihg powers. The coiinittee consists of 

" teachers, a-* prihcTpalij^ a university professor , a district representative 
and a state-levej- representative. 

V Ori.a £)rie- to-one basis Jhe teachers influence the project by.;' 
evaluatTng classropm activities. Principals also, exert 'individual 
influence.. The degree to which the principal supports 'the project 
gf^ect^;- i^^^^^ attitudes of the participating teachers, the P.I. believes 

• thai -th'^ "principal 's lea^dershi.p^ is important but neither necessary nor 
sufficient to de^ennine how a psfrtitular teacher will react"". 

- 1 - -■ - - - - r^--'-. 

Qrie teacher has beeri extraordiriarily irivolvedy/ She "applied the. 
" things -she- learned to a cdrrent "events pP.oject. this wiTl influence 
other teachers in her school. This project wilt become part >f her 
Master's thesis.; - ' , ' 

/At first the Far Wert haboratory staff did hot give direct solutions 
to problems that the teachers brought to them. .Th^^ere perceived as 
'withhO;lding or uncaring. As a results the staff decided to give more 
/advice tb'teachers in these ^situations. The teachers indirectly in- - 
ftuehced a change. .fromlfocusing on evaluation to develdping a pilots 

corttrolled study of student success rates. Qver^ime the project staff 

':_ [ _ 4— ' 

has come to spend more time with the. teachers and to* prai^ and encourage 

them more. . ^ 

The P.I. believes that incentives were a. factor, but riot the main 
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Believes tfiat the ^fxpihctpal 's supp&ft 
t tnteraGitin^ with another adult about 
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^ptjs were liiore important . They 1 ike "being 
pers also percei^Bi^Far West tabbratory , 
to be leaders. This is a motivator. T ^ ■ 

■ ^'■^'■0''^ project staff is coneerhed about the gap that often exists 
^-^etween research and practice.- ^ley want to :d& better iri-han-owingnhis' 
gap. three of the staff wanted: to get. involved with the school life .of 
low achieving childr^nv-: , ^ ^ ' ' ' -^^ ^ : '^1' 

The Pvi. believes the- teachers are motivated by a desire to do a 
s better aobSby helping cftiTdren who are hot learning." 'He also believes 



that they »rant^ other adults to be involved 
The P.I. th'inks also that teachers desire 



with their professional work, 
self-lcnowledge. 



Client Be serlptixil^fJarticipatory Nature of Study, .- 

.Three, teachers Vho .participa^f^^^ interesting _cmd 

helpfur to their childf-dfir Two conine^t^^^S^irst^ detailed 
record-keeping seemed tedious but, _ as tNy began M the children 



more closely rthey.betarf; to notice different bofiayiors. AVa resulli 



they changed their teaefving strategies or grouping arrahgatientsi - 0he 
said she always thought childr^en. learned when they were cha.Hen§ed., Now.: 
she Was questioning that. The teachers participated monitoring 
children, talking With the Far We^st Laboratory: staff once a-week, / 
attending meetings, and fining out forms. The* teachers had varied 
opinions about the impact of their participation. „ One said she talked 
freely but had no ■idea what impact her ideas had. Another said that 
her ideas Were ihedrpbrated with the research ideas to make a'Peally- 
workable teaching technique. The third said that she voiced her 
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opinions aijd at i^st on^\p|^:N^ procedupes was adapted*-/ W 

teachers listed a^^eiriety of. mot ivati rig fa to become mori 'aware 5 

of children-, to cfiildren aGh;i:eve, to see the results of'^e study,, 
to. make a new friend, to improve-the' quality of time >ft the classroom, 
to e|rn mori money, to fblldw the advice of the priricipal . . -^.i 



er|c ^ 
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. etASS SIZE mo- iN^TRUCirbN projegt 



Project^Suninary 



The goal of the CTass Size and Instructiori Prbjeft is to determine' 

: ; _ _ M * ■ . 

how and in" what ways the quality of instruction changes when class size 

IS reduced. The project involves a cDnsortium of teachers, teacher* 
educators, and researchers who meet regularly to plan the study, react 
to emergent findings, and to syrithesize and describe results. Second, 
grade classrooms at two sitei — the San- Francisco Bay Area and 
Gharlottesville, Virginia— are participatThg. Some of the" information' 
:-v that the 'study hopes ^to gather includes determining what teachers can • 
do With small groups that they can't do with larger groups/ wa^s that •: 
efiristruetiohal group size can be reduced in larger classes, and the 
::econoraic and policy issu^l^-tfiat relate to class size- and instruction. 
Participative methodologies. which have been employed include observation, 
teacher interviews, and detafled case studies.. The project is in its 
'•• tftird year of funding by the NIE. 

v Principa l Investiga tor Descriptio n of Participatory Nature of Study . 
•According to the-' P. I. of the Class Size Study, the purpose of 
partiqipation is to combine research and dissoni nation and td' give, the 
researcher a deeper understanding of classroom pj^ocedures arid behavior. : 
Participation in^^research helps a teacher to uje research me'thodo'^gjr-, ,. 

._and to -reflect on what he/she is doing- in the classroom. The'P.I.' - " 

■ perciived. classroom teachers as participants. The practitf briers: Who • 
comprise the project's advisory group meet once or twice a y?ar to ■• 

..•"eyi'ew project"^)lans, advise on research and interpret research findings. 
The P. I. does hot perceive advisory as participants .in the 
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None ^of the project participants are seen as decislbh ina^^efi^iv^^a"^ 



. five teachers who participated in the study iS#^^ye*^^;^^ to : : ^.k 

discuss what happened in classpoom in relation .to class" siie ^-^d -j ' 
discuss the journals they kept. The^^^were; asked to think aBout how : 
class size influenced their behavior .iihd whset they- would do if their ' • 
■ classes were smaller. Tfiey.chose ,teP$et children to follow who would " 
berrefit from smaller classe;S. One teacher became involved to a greater- 
extent than the others. She wrote a report of the project and gave a 
sympdsium dh class size. She is paid for the extra time. The P. I. r 
believes thei^ this teacher gets ideas frotn '-^ .inservice training and 

^ triejs them out in the classrootfi. This has^added to her profess Tonal ^ 

abilities. ^ . :^ ^ r '-'■<: ' ' ' . ' ' 

■ ^ ■ ,'. i< ' ^--'l-'^ ' ''"-^ ... J- . ' ' 

According to the P. I., the major reason why teachers w- id tb be 

invalye^^^n_tt»#^03e^^^ that th^ would be given smaller classes; 

Other incentives included $300 per year, a day off from school to meet - . ^^^^ 

with^other teachers, and the advice and problen-solving received from 

'the project staff . At the end of the year, the teachers were'ttakg^put 

: _td dinner. The P.I. felt that participation was sustained in the 
project because the teachers had made a commitment to it. The staff's 
belief that the teachers' vieWs^Were important may- also have sustained 
interest. • * • " s ■ . 

The P.. I. thinks the Far West Laboratory and the funding agency ' 
have supported the project but have had no impact*dh the way the project 
was carried oat. The fact that pther participatory, research is done at 
the Laboratory: encouraged thfe project staff to include pj^'ci pah tsjh 

' this study and contributed to a /"more thdughtful, systenaWc approach"^ 
id -participatidh; -The staff had "very ^little" prior experience 'with 
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practitioner participattbrii Because of . their beliefs about rrfesite^^ 
thi staff felt tfi^ could, learn more about class rooms by developing 
CO llegial relationships with teachers. ' " : ; : # V :^■ 

The project P.I. points out several lessons b "be T^arri^^ ^J- r^^^ ^^-i 
participatory research: • . : * ■ :. ' % 



• it helps to use verbal and reflective teachers who are \ ' 
not "set in their ways" , • 

• a school may impose certain restraints such as: required t§xts 

• I principal ;^R^Have an inhibiting effectf^n teacher^^^hen 
he attends a meeting i everithbugh he is supportive of the 
project : ' - 



• it is difficult, to be critical of parti ei'pants in a 'study 

• decisions about how to credit fbr contributions and, 
at the same time* preseWe cbnfidintiality-tan be difficult 
to make' : 

Client Bes eripti on of Pa rticipatory Nature of Studv^ , 

Two of the participatory teachers were interviewed about their 
parti cipati on. One :'teacher saw her participation as permiajgig .the - 
"LabOratery staff to^'complate their evalUatibri of my tea^M|techniques".= 
She says that sh^ gave them a basis" for comparison in thel^^^. 
for the benefit bf participation to herself, she said ^tha± she' learn 
she was able to wbrjc with a constant stream'^Of visitbrs fh the class^- - 
roora^^i^out having it bother her. Sriginally she had thought that the 
proJelfSlaff would assist her in the classroom aiid'lift ^Ome of the: 

'teaef^g burden. She did riot find this to be the 'caSe althbugh they 
did give her hew. techniques md materials; She said that-she parti ci-' 
pated in testing -activities and coiimented^ on child progress.! She- saw 
herself involved in the decision-making process "to a small degree". 

Jhe"."rap 'session", in' which she participated,,- helped to motivatfe her, 



r!3- 
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; The other teacl# in the pft>o 
.^ft^ -befef its to fi^ and; to the 




.discussed participatfon in term 
Tdren f n the cl assramii .In . this 
-. :casei the teacf^r's class was reduc^.i Thl^ more time for 

iadividual attention-and .increased the spke in room. > As a, result* 
tension and frustration waS^reduclff in the class. attendafeS^iireased, ' 
and a better atmosjjhere in the classroom was freated. The teacher ^ ■ 
g- also appreciated the opportunity to talk with stimulating people^utsS'de; 

of the schbbTt_.di^trict. As a result of her parti cipatibhi she says |en 
' enthusiasm for teaching gre». - At the meetings which tbolc place with -the 
•far West Laboratory staff i she participated by s^haring materials and 
ideas, pi ahhing changed, pl.anning the implementatioh of the chanses, 
hosting observers , keeping a jtJurnal i and eouhs.el i ng and informing ^ > 
childreri about What Was to occur." She reports tha^t she #as involved , 4 



in the R»-bjeet-;f^^ per. week. ^Tliis t§ach^ claimed that 

her strongest motivevfir i»t^o1vjOTeh% was ° her cbiim 
ctiildren. Other mbt1vat1ng,fact&rs*JncJMe the dynamic ^ 

efflit oh-the^ds and aH th^ wonderful things that they (^u Id do, . ' 



seeing their progress, havinfftiereased time for parent contact" and 
being abl^to^ive parents positive feedback instead of only dealing 
with than around. orobl ens. J, - c : 



J. 
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. ' " RES i0N -IX ADULT EDUCATIdN STAFF b^^^ 

r : Program Summarvv ' ' • . r . 

: :| : The goal this project is to develop a reiional hetvrarr of adult 

eddcators who will identify, expltsre* and implement apprqeiches lea^ijig to 
■iTjsf^' establ'ishmerit of exemplary programs for adult learners in Region TX. the 



refiori inqludes' American Samoa rArizonaT caTiforniar Guam, flavin i^'Neyada/''- 

■ \ -Ji ^--L _ ■ _ ; . , ■ ; : , - : 'V- 

-sNorthem Marianas, Snd Trust Territory. ~^ 



•the increasing enrol Imeht' of adult students has led to the develop- 
' :^ent of a^varielg^ of programs and materials. This, in tu'rn, Jtas .led to 
^e need to provide a coordinated, regional^pproach^^^te preblaSs such as: 
1.^est^bli§Hjtia a Id development of exemplary 

2) , collecting and circulating resouFcis afld 
^ a^^e]|pig!^uai1tty niecHanisins for infotmihg jisers; and 4) 

'^facU1tati!^^^^»^%taff dey^^ and resources.' Actf- 



^ . vities iricTuH&r eooy^anating-a r^gioh^ 

, .Advisory qpfnmittee of state/ territory ^ult education diir^etors; furhi^h-^ 
ing t^nical Assistance ir^such areas ^df staff training, assessment, and 
evalUatiBnr providing^ periodic of regioflal s^fld^lopnent ,: 

activities; and preparing pTanning docugients for- a regi^^ 
adult education Staff dgvelopent; Funding eomes^^rdm states and 
terri tones frr Region IX under Section 309 of PL9l-^^^ , ^ 

^ ^mflcipal4^vesti gator -Pes of Participatory NatUr^e^^v^^^ 

• The Principal Investigator states y that practitioner pil^fQ^a^^^ 
heslps'the project have a real effect. Participation insures "that the ; 
project is not working in a vatuum. ■ ' . 

■ -' The Pri^paT investigator saib^ '{ 



participation Is.time consumtng ar^tfficult; It is easier to. work in 
.. isolation. ; ' " ' ' ; 

A eohsortiui of seven adult education directors meete Wfiree times 
a year and,' ih addition, confereriej^ealls. i^TR^^ make group tlecisions 
■^r regarding the kinds of services Far West Labbratory wilf provife and 

th^ develd'p pnagbsals .-Eor the next year. Also sixty teachers met in 

• ' --^----^ 1 - - > : . . , . ^ . 

. response to a needs -'a^gessfflent. and participated in a we§k-Tong workshop. ^ 

There -ar^ ^se^^^^ilirbf pbs^ble^act^ioner participation.- A } ■ 

Directors of ^ ^^-|aacation fronr.seven states; 2) Project Director's in • 

the States- and-terrjtorH^s^ with Adult Education Projects; 3) ;Adul t - 

Teachers; and" 4) Adult Students. Participation occurs at the first 

three- levels. Students participate by filling out an evaluation. . 

: . The g"roup of 7 Adult Education Directors is %he Advisory Cormittee 

for Region. IX. • .No other advisory conmlttee exists at anyfof the other 

^ three levels. The P.I ^ deaTf with the 7 directors Indivi^Tly to ' 

-^erta^^ needs. -aPa;fe Each itateA • 

territory .has m^tings-bett/eeh the state director and staff and the prd- - ^ 

gram directgrs. ffre progrffln directors hfre Sie teachers and run the ^ ^' . 



progt-ara. individual teachers do not exercise much influence or parti ci- 
pation. However, Jt does depend upon the. state. In ArizonS- the project 
interviewed teacherr this y^^'to find out their needs.. Last year they 
interviewed adn::nistration. Ne^f year they will ihtef-view ston-ts.^ ' - 
- These, interviews are to-evalua^ the Ari zona State 'program for the purpose 
of ;improving^it.- This same process is taking place, to an exteht,'ih .• 





but- not at the other si The state staff^ahd-the adul t edutatipn 
project staff developed the ihstrfflnehts,'cG«e^^ the / / 3 

■ ~. .' _- '- - .i^^^^^ _____ ' - ■"■ • - ' ^ ' ""-^'C 

writing, i This evaluation included Wa drom teachers and student. 9rie 

, .. - • ■ ^' • . ..•■■.■> ■.. " _ . • - ., . * 
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was ddrie in T976 and 1977 and tbe othir in 1977 and 1978. , This CDllabofa- 
ti'on was an ;innovative apprdaeh. This i6 group data which b^-passes 
the state and regional directors. Otherwise the project 's participation *^ 
is through the directors. 

An incentive for the 7 Directors Ts sharing and exchanging ihfbnna- 
tiofi^with others who have similar projects. They mafce exotic trips to 
attend conferences; Red tape for travel is cut in working .w^th the P.i; 
at Far- West Laboratory. They are also required, by \m, to spend 10% 
of the budget dh staff development. This. is ah incentive. All 7 Directors 
have a high level of participation. The P.I, discussed the role cullre 
plays inlhe devej^^ of practWo^er participation. ^ The nature, an| # 
frequency of raeetTn|s^¥ii satellites 

rotation of speakers. Otherwise, eulta^^odes of ttertiveness would 
inhibit participation ih:face-to-face groups. Letting than knew jij i - - r 
. . advance the agenda for the conference call insures that ea6h' will have ^ 
something 'to ' ^ ' * . 

' . Tftetp^#leHtidned^ Other factors that have facilitatPri - | £a^ ^-ir-inaffnl.-^ 
_ •• in" his pro-j^^'.> |Te repofg^and, pub^lications tha^^p^R laboratory ■• - - 
•puts out help toteo^effective partici^Hon^^^ a'^ 
• and ascertaining the needs har been helpful: as an inforid ajsprba^f^ Yoir . ' 

■ can't go into the" territor^erand. tell them what to do. You liTust first ^ ' ^ 
learn abdut/them and dev:etop models^ appropriate to thin. Ifyou dd^hdt 
dd this, resehtonent deyeldps. • * \ ' ' ^ 

■ . Befdre beginhi-ng work on thi^ ' ' _ 

-Saiiida'as the coordinatdr df federa^pro'grams . Much of his' explHehce ' '^/' ■ 
- _ - ^ - - _____ ___ "*■ - *■ ' - - 

• with participatdry prdjects was received there. Td set things^dhe.-there* 

"Mfitt^.Pfbcedures ' to Be -wrapped in social intiraetidh and hd^ust be •• 
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businessi Being able and w!l3tng to listen was-*crucia1 jn 1 earn i fig about 
tfie islanders, they are polite peoplii but they-wori't wbrk with you 
unless you und^stand and work within their values ^nd system. Thij 



lesson has been validated overtime. 

Although the satellite conmuni cations with board manbers has improved 
participation^ it is^diffieult to make day-to-day cantict with^ practitioners, 
Mail to Samba takes one jo two weeks., CoSnunicatfon with California ah| .•. 
^J^^^*^^ much easier, staff turnover in Guam and Sffliiba; fias^^ pres.ehted 



proBrans. 
Gli eht Desi 



Participatory. N a^ture of Study 



Because the practitipners^ weFe^'%volved in negptiatibhs? thit wbuld 
effect 'the future -funding of the project, the P. I . reqifested that they 
not be interviewed, for this study. ^ . 
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bEARNINS eO0RDJNATI(5N PROJECT 



• th^urpo^ of the ^nihg Sobrdinati^ ProSect ^^i^^^^^^W^M 
matenals to^heTp .train i^acte at set^»idar*y ;and mtsecondifi-'MiiliX 



to 'faaiitate learning in educkibrial ^rogpams that make use-of exS^^Mm;-; • 



ential learning prbe^ures. The compl rted^ckage'irtcT'udis f bur fcUlife-'' 
^ a Trair^r^ eoordinator's Handbook, li|nd a video-tape that, sup^ements. f 
•|tfie printed aaterials. The prodeet was funded in 1977 by NIE.. The" books ' 
"were field tested iri 1978 and^, 19^79. 



Priheiparyr^estiqato i s.Desc^^^^ Nature of Study 

The. reisons for partieipatbry involvement- in RDDSI 'activities is 
to insure prdduet usefulness ..and to ref^^ the producti. aeeord^'to the 
of t>»e tearnirr^ (^ordination fH-odeet-. He. alsft ^tls it' 5s in^or- 



Vtantto .invplv© cljents-^^ projlS. -At, the safeev 

ti^e^ien%iny<^^ the sensitivities of the prbfessibrial 

Stlm^ ^^rticipfnts who were iis€d _in this pro jeet ih^uded a national' ' 
advispryyiroup which meitS^hree-fimeS' a year lb review inaterials and 
:^ '0.^en- reCbnf«datibHsi a San Franqisco &ay . Area review group of local" m 
I co.l 1 ^ge: an^^«ers3 ty f acul ty , a^jroup^^ of secondary ; teachers , and a 
gfo^up. of : teacher vtralriees^w^^^^ materials:. The 

P.I. sta^ted'that some adviidry group member^i&nd' some of the reviewers - 
cbhtribu^to^tfie>fevelopment^of the proaect iy helping to design an 
. evaluation plan al" wel 1 aS;%orae of the ihstfumehtatibh. This group 
signif icantfy^ changed the ^'alaatibo approach and helped define the 



focus of th¥ proddcts^' 

— — -CL'- • * 




Because of past exp^^-ience with inaclfequate client review of ^^ 
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prdductsj the P.I. incTiided a esrislderable^jBli^rit of formal parttcipatorjr- 
review in tfctsfe project. Through^tensfve inv^igEfiSient of others * the 
training materials were designed to be adaptai||e.*b a variety of 

- - - - 9 — ..^ . ^ . _ . ^ 

situations. Thl^P.I. believes that in addition; to the structured 



^inclusion of- participants, ^roviding.^onsultarit fees for this work was 

^Iwportant. One hundred percent of the critiques were returned. Gther 

factors included the positive attitude of the staff toward participation 

and the interest of t^partici pants in "the project. 

_The P.I. believes that there were several reasons why participants 

becaine involved in the project: 

.^*:tfie reviewers were interested in the project 

|jj|;the field trial l^^^^ in learning^ ;hew 

'^j^TechniqUes for teaching - ^ , 

i credit was givervto one inservice ^oup ^ . 

• the preserviee group was released from a- regularly assigned 
class ' ' . ^ 

ll^^^vsinall stipend was given for completed ;jr^ 

much "up-front" tiine spent pirepl inning :j 




eves 




Ifcli 



to :facSf|yi:- adminijstratibn and* prospective tj:*|inees prior to.^ the beginhir^# ^ 
6f^ the c^jp^^lped produee a: sucdessful -Series of f-iel^.teps^^'y'"^ " 

Prior to the beganning 'of the oroject, tfe'st^^^ had positive' ' -i^-^^i- 'f'^ 
"^feelijfijs about prac^^ particfpation" and this feeling persisted. 



The P.I. perceive? '^^^practitioher partiqipatibh as.tim^^ but 

• ■ ^ --'^ ' • 

essential .:r;-lt's aTso .importanti:- according tp' the R.^ that, 

the practition^^ lil' thi^ study ^ the s,t^fl. 
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Would have liked njore''Us'er :irivQlv9nerittfje^t col/Tege calenaafs were full 
(a year in advance). Qne difficulty Greati|r^r;|^?^ 
practitioner participatipn^S^^^^^^i^^ 
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. prbblaii is keeping In constant contact with praetittoners to let tFioii 
know that their support arid iriput is important. Accordini to the hlir 
there must be "a critical level of involvemerit with each persbri. Th^ , 
must be comfortable in expressirig their^ideas arid feelings and know 
that they are not beirig used as a facade. You must have a time schedule 
arid budget that allows for participation. Partieipatiori must be realv>C: 
arid participants must be personally irivolved arid have a stake in how 
the project cisties out. Progress repprts.and rewards must be'g^ej^o 
than as well.""* ? - ' ; . : 

£14ent^escription of Participatory Nature of Study 

brie administrator, two teachers and one stud^ Were iriterviewed. 
All four fourid the participatiwi iri t^ project to have. been stimulating, 
iri tem^ of the ideas arid materials ericouritered, the contacts with 
others iri^e participant groups and. contacts with the Far West babora- 

tpry staff. ^All foar^ere involved in some Way with reviewing materials. 

• ■ . ' ■■ ' ,^ ■_ ■ ^ ' - ■ 

The administrator was also involved iri irairitrig^^arid evaluating. .All 
four participfcts felt- thafe their comments had .itnpact dri the materials 
and that changes were raaide as ^ result of their participation., All 
were raoti.valed by a deep Cdnmitmerit to experieritial education. T^o 
mentioned being motiv^ed by moriey. As a result of participation iri 
the project, otfe j^her has become iftore irivolVed with eorisulti rig work 
artd two. ha%:^pandeii^ t^^^ networks of associates iri 

the field jf expeHeritia^l learning. The student, who was' appaferitly 
praeti.ee Wachirig, begari adapting some of the ideas about learriirig 
centers experiential leamirig to his class bi" seventh graders. • 

if '^'^^^ ""^de any negative Cdnfnents. . 

ft teai*fiir^iwt that "the materials were a' disappoiritnierft. They were 
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tbo muchj too long^ ftllea^with elitist language, educational Jafi 
and were impractical • " 
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THE RESPONSIVE EBUeATI^N PROGRAM. 



25 



; -The fespqns its twelfth year of tmplsneri- 

tat^loni ^^ntrnued to refffii ^asiroom currtcufum and fonnattve eval uat-fdn - 




processes and to Sonito^eacher dev^ The project, / 

currently being imp! eneh ted ih 13 school districts across the country^ 
involves approxima'tely 'SS^rogram |dvisors or trainers, 590 aduTts 
more thah.ff,000 chiidrejrT ysing a model approach to teaching an^ learn- 
ing, the program pphasizes eoghitiie srowth through probl en-sol ving*. the 
development of a healthy self-concept,, and the fostering of culturally 
pluralistic behaviors. ^yj^.d;E^^^ . 

' Principal Investigator Bei#i Ei±i3h "of Participatory llature of Stiidv 

' The most important reason _far participatory research is to footer w 

I- ■ - . ■ - ^s^^^*-:-: ■ ♦ - . - -; - 5- ' ^ 

practitioner ownership Of t|f^3ecti<. This h . 
_^filf-deteViiii^ fair* eqi^^^^ and real i^;,ori'ented. The dis- 
advantages- tb5. practtti it takes mot% time* 
is hot as ^ficient, arid that BMi^ppap^rfssues can ar^e, 

fc. practitioners in this project efre the Local EducatiorOglhcies 
(LEA). -Within the ^ argrgive^l subgroups of pilti'cipahts which 



include- staff developers ^ teac^effi p^-^Fals, parehtfei >5|,iUren and 

rbhe^tjf these subgr^upslinfluencg^ the^ 
feadiers-and parents ^ave been re 




central admi^istratioh- staf 
ppoo ee^^^t j eal ly . IhdT 
•^te^^rev^ or^ cm-r^cilunt malerials; . I^ call or write the 

^project ^boutWt concerns *er district mandates and this influences the 



pwjdect.' - - ; . 

Accord& to the P. iVi 



ocess' of ihteractioR between the 
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: ^ro^ect stsff and participants; tribes partici^^v and pr'oiridls^: 
informati bh that becciies a Base- for what the pr^^JI doe^P ff^^ 
place during; two to four on-site visits .and a naTtiortal workshop. The 
^project staff hbnors^and values diverse perspectives. They share control, 
with the. practitioners. The stafl^ focuses on building upon an indiv.id- 
ual's assets to motivate participation. In addition, tf^ staff deveJop^ 
precise manOranda bf agreeneht Between the .Far West LaBoratoVy a|^'the 
sehbb?' districts which spell ^'t each parties expeetatibns and tI? 

Bilities'. This' has caused pfineipalsi' superintendents af 

■ '* 

directors .to participate more fully in the program.V^-The iSbrandura is 
a strategy that the project developed to increase parti eipatibn.". In 
addition, districts wene -asked, to do raid-year iraplementat^n. assessments. 
This process caused pVbple to see how they supported Foflow Through* and 
pfovir 



project and LEA. 



4^wy more meaningful .relationship the 



- Most of tl^e t^angesi^at' the;prbje^^ nrade, as a result" of 
practitioner invol^ent, have been ^ procedural and relate primarily ^b 




instructions and field servfces rather. ^afi^^Jb policy fonnationv^^^' 
^admi nistration or eval uatibn. Some of theiS^procedure$ri^el u^e : 



• a cbntact person has ra^ed* from a coiaiiiJnicatOr.#o a"* trai'fjer/, 
inipl esnentQr and now worHs with .a grogram jor grofcip of prb^iams ^ 



the project staff models how the staff de^ 
^behave with teachers \ "• • '~ -^^^^^^^y.^ -'^'^ 

row i ts f beus tb. tfiS^gSfe s ki 1 1 ■ 



e project now includes contelit as well as pmnS|s a jjroQess ^"f%^ 



• LEA caused the project, to narrow its f beus tb^tf 
outconies. Ttie.OE supported this change.' 

• district raaTidates have influenced changes * 

• the 0E's shift in evaluation plins influenced 
The P.I. Believes that the Bespbhsive •^'rocesiiTibtiVates "indi^Mdual -< 
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1^13^ group- ciatflhsel ing 



artlptpatton.; SKe thinks that the" amount of fac^-to-face coritket - 
■ Jnflue^_|raetnibner involvernent. She belfgyes that the Far West 
Labor5$or^|aff in the beginning and jfj6re recently, because travel ; 
fijhas ha^l been cut, are i 
_ - . The P.I. is hot sure Row nnich practitioner basecl work experience the 
prpdeet ^valuators had before they ioined the prbdecti Others on the ^ 
staff :had worked in Head Start as _ teacher trainers. She believes that 
the history of participation in Head Start has caused staff to be ■ ' 
positive a^l^articipation/ For'herself, thevP;I.vbeVi^^^^^^ com? * " 
pletely ill pr^|tioner parti ei pa tiorv how and worries less about the;! bss 
in efficiehc^s - 



mixtion in/the prograni hal been influenced by the eiiininatidft* 

_ .i . : -.j- ■ ■■■>■, . - 

of programs with whfch the Respbhsi# Staff works,' Of the df-iqihaT 
thre^-Follow Throug^^ Head Start and Rarent r#0l'vanerit-Fol 1 ow through; 
.is the bnly one that remains and it focuses bh;?j retell actual growth of the 

i^^ritSct wifh . 



child, ^e focus- of training, fias shif ted fr 



chers to working priraaLrtly wijtH 





bpers. 
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^^t ion^ Participatory Nature bf the Study . . ■ * 

i Two-program directorate ihterviewed about their involvenent with ^ •* 

on -the ; . 

trathing. t^|y ^eceived^ and how th^. adapted the Responsive Model tb * ^ 
'meet ^(^Ijteds'. One prbgram director has been regularly involved 



over 



B(5 sayis that 



past fe^b years and has been part of th^ network for>10 years. 



^*^';district was mor^ftyoTved in -tffe .begfnning *|ien it»re.^ 
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3none^,#ras-.ayaiTiabl^. ' Its iriVblveiien^t decfeasid .when the^fjiniing Tevel > 
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dfdfipid. It Is bri the upswing again because liibriey is available, >the. 
involvement has been hindered by locally negotiated teacher contracts 
and the lack of state funds. Workshops ^ hew ideas arid visits from 
other teachers have motivated his irivolVCTieht in the program. Personally, 
as a result of his involvanent in the program^ the director said that ' 
the emphasis on people's assets* enplbyed by the prbjecti helped him " 
focus bn the asset|^bf children arid families. T^"s "was good for his . 
bwri development". The other program director, whose district has' partic- 
ipated in the program for 12 years * repbrts that they were most active 

----- - - . • ' X _ 

in the begiririirig of the year. Then th^ participated rn a pre-service 
planning workshop and traveled to Far West Laboratory to participate in 
it. His teachers s he says, were motivated 5y the philosophical, basis of 
the Responsive Education Program. They have been 'hindered, though, by 
the turnover in the Far West Laboratory staff. The turnover has created . 
a lack of continuity and caused the curriculum to be changed. This 
makes the program confusing for their staff* He perceives that she 
has had an effect on the progr^ by keeping up their funding levels and 
continuing the prograiii. 




^R=E^D-BASED CAREER EDUCATION b|VELbPER/DEHONSTRAT0R PROdECT 



i 



P^^*^"^®^^^ Career Education DevelDper/Dimdnstfator staff 



Works c^'^^'^j^^^tate faciTitatdrs to disseninate information about 
the mode|eE^^^g^ and to search out prospective sites for implenien- 
tatilri of ti^^^i- ^^6e project provides planning training 
and other .te^ical help/to^^new us^rs of the program, as well as 
assistance ihi^rmlating'^eyaluation pPocesses. One of the major 

, dissemination .at^^ies for '^'^i project includes conducting a humSer - 

"i-'M ■ ^ - ^' * 

of "awareness etinff^ences" Cor per-Sdns who have expressed some interest ' 

in sponsoring a prdgrSm. .v Other strategies include placing articles in 
■ - . _ "■ ■ - _ ' ' 

professional newsletiter^-.^^;paf tigpating in the National Diffusion - 

_ \ . *» ^ ■■•^i*"'* ' ■ - - 

Network. The projectvis .m,its fiffh year of funding. 

: - - - ■ ■ - If- _^^^c ; _ _ _ 

Principal Investigator Description pr- Parti ci ^tory Nature of Study 

. The P;I; of this project sees the purpose of practitioner partici- 
pation to be needs sensing and a means to insure that hew. Ichowl edge can 
be used in a practical, feasible way; Practitioner parti c^'pati on also 
helps begin the implementation process becausi the practiytibher "buys 
into the change concept itself and wbrlcs hard to get it done". However, 
he points out that practitioner involvement can also lead to maintaining 

the status quo depending on who gets involved and when they get involved. 

- - - • ' . _ , _ ■ ■ > / ■ 

Other disadvantages to participation are that the -advisory council may 

give advice that can't be Jmplanehted and or create expectations that can't 

be fulfilled. Also practitioners may not be able to arrive at a consensus; 

TeaSfters, counselors* building^administrators and evaluation people 

participate in planning by making decisions about hov the model which 
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this projeet dissSnihates will be adapted ^ Parents ihd students acereise 
influence in thTs process. During. the training there is much infomal 
talking, sharing and assessing whether the tratning is liieeting the staff 
rieeds; These grbtj[^dlsetiss"h^^ a considerable influence on the 

training. Second l^^^tion people relarte to the project as individuals.' 
They exercise 100% influence/participation. About 5 to 10% of the par- 
ticipants make extraordinary cbhtributiohs, mainly by being advocates 
of the program. The amount of practitioner influence on project outcomes 
depends on whether. a district decides to adopt or adapt the basjc EBCE 
model; 'School district administrators who buy services from the Far West 
L-abSratory are powerful influences because they maKe the initial ^decision 
on the program. . 

The P.I. believes that rabtivatibri for ihvolvemeht i^i the prbject. 
is primarily- philosophical . interest in the project is sustained because 
the training was designed to require heavy participation. After the 
first trai hi hgwbrfcs hop i the Ibcal staff must design the subsequent 
program and the proced'ures. There is ho pre-set agenda fbr the second 
training workshop. ^ ' 

The P. I i worked but a more convenient prbcesfs with the Far West 
Laboratory to help schools purchase the training; This encouraged 
participation. She believes that with more funding, the Far West 
babbratbry staff would visit adbptioh sites mbre often which wbuld be 
helpful. J^ohtact is maihtaihed :irr. "friendly te^hohe'^ rel^ 

The: P.I. stated that her belief, tjiat authoritative teachers do 
hot belbhg in the program, has been confirmed over time, teachers who 
are corSnitted 'and value kids are necessary for the program to succeed; - 

post constraints impinge on the project. The process costs more 



aridi theref^rei 4Jfiere are fewer adoptions^ But they are better . 
adoptions, in the NDNj the numbir of adojDtionr and ihvpTved students 
•are counted and "this becomes a problon". ■ ; 

Client D escription of Participatory Nature of Study 

A Far West Laboratory trainer and a resource analyst were interviewed 

• .. , ■ ^ 

about their participation. The trainer has maintained his Ideal sehdd.1 

EBCE model for- four years while^helping to implOTeht adoptions of -the ' , 

model in other envirdhmehts." He hosts hundreds of visitors eich yeari^ 
- . - _ _ _ _ ^ _ _ ' ■ . - 

travels to training sites in New Hampshire, MainSs ,dnd New York ^ and - 

- participates in presentations and conferences.^ Althotfgh he doesn't . 

perceive himself as a decision-maker, he "provided the Far West Laboratory 
with new techniques and ideas for activities in the field and developed 
a learning .activities package". His participat^orf has caused personal 
iburn out, but he feels that "it was worthwhile for his project staff * 
and for himself", * 

The resource analyst, involved heavily over the tWd years she has 
participated^ sees her participation as providing high school students 
with eurrieuluin materials in comrnunity classrooms and providing 
alternative educational strategy. She was involved in eval;jatibn and 
initiated administrative decisions afout the types ::of resources that 
were badly needed locally. She feels that, as Is^result of her involve- 
ment, she helps to keep the program. opera ting in the schools. She was 
motivated by the need to discover alternative ways for children to jearn. 
District administrative decisions, over which she had no control, some- 
times hindered her involvonent.. She says that she derived personal 
satisfaction from being involved in the program. She has found it 
professionally stimulating tiD work with classroom teachers on a program 
ifi which s^e philosophically believes. 
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t^in 'WDSAL tjEVeLO^MENT PROJECT 



Project Suniiiary ' ' : ^ • ^ t' V , . ' 

The Women's Edueationa? Equf^tyi^p^saS'' Bevel oB^^ 
20 tuition- free workshops in 20 states\r$3^ng-|y^r l^-QOO people 
interested in developing- grants and projeets Tot^ women's educational 
equity, tbeal site trainers helped ta< recruit potential workshop ' 
participants and identify the special needs, irftergsts^/^nd problgns of 
the participants. At each workshop site'^ project staff encouraged the^ 
dgvelopeht of *a support network of resource people. The project staff - - 
developed a newsletter, workshop training package and self- Instructional - \ 
guidance materials. One-year funding began in October, -1977- and-M 
been cdhtinued for brie-year periods through September, 1-980 by the.U.S^.O.E. 

Principal Investig atar Description of T!articipatopy ^Iture of Study 

The project P.I. perceives the pUrpbs^e ^of. parti ci pat i oh to be needs 
sensing arid to provide credibility'arid accburitabilHy with conmunity 
organizations. . The .logistical probljems thart .envelop wheri attetnptirig to 

*__'__ __ ____ _ _ _ 1 _ 

get feedback^ espeaially from ribri-pririi brierited iri^viduals, makes 
practitibner participatibri difficult. 

The participants ^in this project are: ' ^ . 



• coniiiimity-based groups (YWCA^ woman's centers^ cipinfnissibris ^ 
on the -status bf wbmen, RAPE crisis centers, battered 
wbmen's groups, minority women's orgariizatibnsl 



t regfonaT workshop trainers 

i resource people • ; . ^* . / 

_ _ ______ * ' _ 

The resdufee people se'rve as a bridge between ebntnunity -'groups afid-. the 

prbjecti They represent workshop participants. - ' •* 

During the first year of the project*- trainers belonged to an 
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*. advisory eouricil which reyiewed'inatenals, workshop plans and recruit- 
^nt strategies. Since then all 19 trainers .have Seen us to review 
plans. The trainers exercise individual influence by planni«ig and 
ebnductihg workshops. Between b^q and fi'Ve percent of practitioners 
suggested that the agenda or location of workshops be changed and 
the project changed it. Evaluation fonns and a telephone suf^rey §a^her 
year-end data from trainers and conrounit^^srganizations. The level of 
return is 50%. - [' \ ' ' . . ' . -^ . ' 

. As a result of evaluatibn ihforraatibn,» personal contact and brai^- >^ 

■ _ _ _' __ _i ^ * • _ ' 

storming with trainers*; two significant- changes have- taken place in the 

project: ^ • / 

_ l ^tKe length of workshops was changed fronf one day to two days 

i the'locations for the workshops were moved from^ hotels and 
universities to YWCA's and- eonirnunjty c-enters " . ' , 

A variety of factors ffiay contribute to ifiotivatiha pa-rti'eipation an'd 

sustaining it according to the P.I-. :• -•. ' v :^ 

i the quality of training giv^n anB the- responsiveness -of the 
project to needs'. . • •> 

1 evaluatidns and r>^^s assessments 'motivate eorpunity organizations 

i conmuhity co-spdhsors encour'age people to attend. ' • • :- 

i one regional training task is to gat people tqXdartjciptte 

_ : _ _ _ _ - _ ______ ^ ^ ' _ > _ 

• the P.I. Uses an infdrm.al .approach ancl believes strongly- .in 
participation and d€C?1sion making by staff - 

i all staff is open to suggest^^^^ ahd ^have estafalrshed'good * • *• 
rapport with trainers and coninunity 'people ■' > ^ . ' 

• the P.I. and staff give feedback * to trai'ners' and- let thWknow 
what' has been done • T ^ * ^ ' ; - 

P.I. believes that trainers and conmunity people became Involved 

because they believe in the importance of the work of the project. The 

cost and time requirei^ay have hindered community people from attending 

FRjC ' iQ2 
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V, ■ wdpkshops- and participating in the evaluation, the staffs tooi believes 
that what the" project is; doing is iitjjjdrtaht. ,The staff is ebrrvihced'that 
: 'a project thaf'^serves rural and inihonty women can't be crek^le* without 
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practftioner input. . . " 

Some chang^es effected the project. Trainer's. salaries were increased 
to get^the quality of trainers who would stay with 'the project. The news- 
letter, which was suggested by OE, encouraged participants to give input 
to workshop plans. ' ' ' - ' 

. EJ ieht Be s criptidn of Participatory Nature of -Project . '^ 

Two worbhop participants were interviewed. One wor^s for the NYC 
Conitjissioh on the Status of Women. She was motivated to attend the 
workshop because the corSnissiorv has considered submiU proposals' and 
no one on the commission is slcilled in wr^iting them, this partiqipant 
was pleased with the way the workshop wa,s- organized. It was free arid 
the materials were excillerit. The location was convenient and t|iis \ 
woman/ knew others who were attending. She felt that she haid no impact 
on the project^ though she did fill but an evaluation. She: felt a good 
atmosphere was created in which to ask questions. The workshop reiri- 
. forced the basic ideas she held about proposal writing and helped improve 
her writing skills. The workshop offered an oppdrturiity to renew personal 
and professional contactl. Iti fact, she subsequently worked with the 
woman who ran the workshop. > , 

The other woman, a Sex Desegrfegat ion Specialist for a title IV grant, 
attended the Workshop because "iff the course of fny job I might heed skills 
in proposal writing*^ She men tioneid 'two hindrances to her participation: 
1) the materials did not arrive in time^ that they could be^ reviewed 
biElfofe the works hpp; arid 2) trarispbrtatidri to the Ideation, of the workshop 
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i«s a preblan. Sfie felt sHe got a begtnher's knowledge of proposal 
wrtttng. ^ . . ^ r 

•f • • ■■ • • 
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WDHEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUitV cb^^^ 
Project Soriinary 

The Women's Educational Equity CorSnunications Network is a nationwide, 

comnijni cations information and referral service devoted to farthering 

the educational equity of women. . During the second year of its funding, 

/ the project continued to collect, screen, classify, and store information 

related to both the formal and informal education of women. In addition 

to its crucial networfcirig function, WEEEN publishes a free, weekly and 

quarterly ^ullfitiri reporting on current issues and activities relating 

to women's education. Other useful materials generated by WEEEM include 

bibliographies, iriformatibri guides relating to ndntraditional job 

opportunities, as well as information about specific concerns of women 

in educational administratidns women with disabilities, women re-entering 

the work force or educational sy3t©n, and women who live in rural areas. 

Funding began for the project ^ii October, 1977 and will continue to 

■ / ■ ■ " • 

Septenber, 198d. U.S.O.E; is the funding agency. ' * 

, * ■ - - " 

. Principal Irivestigatbr Bescnptioh of- Participatory Nature of Studjt 
In the beginning of the interview, the Principal Investigator 
stated that the purpose of RDD&I was needs sensing. ^ this could be done 
fdnnally by a queirbnnair^e or irifonnally;>/hen working with or talking^ 
'to practitioners. Hovi^ver, Tn"tfi"e^next par^ 

■only was a group of special interest women' |Sut together to give advice' 
abbjjt a publication^ but th^ went oh to write it. ' This- same procedure 
was used to write two -other special interest publications. Practitioner 
influence wa^ moist- evident ifr'll of 19 tasks including such functions 
as linking and liaisbh, acquisition and:seTeetion of materials, 
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authoring papers and mailing out brDChures. The Pili> states, that 
individual practrtidhers do mt set pel^y^ but that trahsaetibris with : 
than fbnri the basis for creating policy. In response to each request ' 
for- ihfonnation, a pos.tcard is mailed requesting feedback bh services or 
publicatiijns. Jen thousand jDebple have interacted with the project. 
The P.I. also defines participation as the, "use of project services". 

The 'advisory council which is chosen to represent broad practitioher 
groups gives guidance on publications and reviews than. They also advise 
on ways to reach additional audiences and review the appropriateness 
; of project goals. The council meets twice a year. 

According to the P. I., the staff -is willing to work closely with 
practitioners and to extend -itself . The helpfulness of staff has been 
mentioned by participants on the return postcards'. All of the staff had 
fteld-based "experience that irivblved practitibhers before joining, the 
-^ilte Project. - According to the P.I,, the staff tries to stay in touch with 
practi ti one? groups by attending at least bhe cbnfereriee per ye^ 
t^i^they can have dwect contact with users. "Since participation is 
- use of project senrife, the staff is becoming more skilled- in designing 
approaches to encourage the participation of practitibners"s P.I. says. 

Client Descriptibn bf Participatory Nature^of Study 

A publisher-writer and ah administrative assistant and" infomatibn 
specialist were interviewed." The publisher-writer' said that siie partici- 
pated in . the pfbjeet by "writing a: bibliography on tural women". She 
perceived of herself as a decisioh-maker when she wrote the bibliography. 
Thl^ugh her participation she felt that she- helped/represent tfte interests 
bf rural women and provided the project wit^ contacts in that constituency. 
The greatest hindrancl to her parti cipati on _has been the current wbrklbad 
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on her full time job, , The benefits that she says she received froni her 
participation were learning hoWj^to organfze iroterials and enjoying; the 
contact with people outside her region- 

The a<ftiinistrative ass'^i^tant and infonnation specialist participated 

- ^% - ^ 

in this project by using it as a resource for own work. She was indtivated 

to participate by her need for inateriaTs for the el^arihghbase wliich she 

, is putting in place in Michigan."^ Sh6 found the infonnation to be useful 

and sent it to other people in her state .involved in women's equity. 

she was specifically interested in the women adfeniriistratbr's program and 

sent the infonnation to state legislators; She has participated in the 

network less than a yeal". 



' ^- : TEAGRERS' GENTEltS: EXeHANSE ■ 

Proqraii Simiiiary ' 

j" • In the Education Amehdmehts of 1976, Eongres's iuthoHzed funds for 
the establisftment of "teachers* Genters'i^ local school distriet-spbhsbfed 
locations where working teachers could pursue professional improvement 
directly relateti to their bwfi classrooms and responsive to their defini- 
tions, of their own learning heeds. Teachers' centers were established 
withinjocal school districts, IHE's, and as independent organizations, 
starting in 196a, long before the Education Amendments of 1976 authorized 
funds for federal support of teacher centers, the Teachers' Centers 
Exchange was begun in 1^75 after a. 14-nidhth feasibiTity study among the 
then-existing informal network of teachers' centers. Th= Exchange is 
in touch with approximately 400 centers and potential centers— groups 
planning to start centers--throughOut the country. The Exchange hot 
orily wants to facilitate ebnmuhi cation among centers and individuals, 
but alsb^wishes to study the dynamics of this infofmal, interactive 
"netoiforking" as an educational exchange process. The Gehter gathers 
infdrmatibhj describes centers' programs and services^ exchanges informa- 
tibhi ideas, and opinions, writes informational and issue raising papers, 
and, most important of all, puts "people in touch with each other; The 
, Center. also provides mi hi -awards to encourage and strengthen coramunica- ' 
tibri links among experienced teachers' centers and individuals wis.hihg ^ 
•ajsistanqe to start one. Other -participatory activities include the ^ 
^sponsoring of l^brkparties -' .^raall ebhferences t^^ 
center leaders together around issues of mutuar concern. The teachers.' 
; ' Center Exchange is, in its fifth year of funding. 
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Prin cipal Inves t igator DescF j^tion, of Participatory Nature of Stady 

At^firsti the principal .investtgator defined partictpatibri to be . 

advisory in nature; a process to clarify and enhance project plans and 

to build, into the early stages of a project, the beginning of an itiiple 

mentation effort. The ten monber jDrojeet advisory council tn^ets brice a 

year and Was described as- a "sounding board". However, both the "in- 

service professional" project parttclpants and thg advisory. council * 

appear to be very influential. In fact, the.P.I, described, the t.eaeher 

center directors and staffs tfie main group of project participants, as 

the "project*s daily life"; A core group of about 100 teacher center 

professionals around the country "strongly irifluehee the project from 

their experience and ^khowledge"..^ The project staff makes contact with 

one or two people a day. this contact occurs throuihout the year with 

people from the 400 teacher centers around the eouhtry. About 10^ of 

the participants* in the project fi%ve. contributed^.to^^ 

the project by: ' ^ . 

writing essays on ieacher centers • : 

i presenting at eohferehees, worl^^^ aand conventions 

• consulting to help other teacher centers get started 

The incentives for participating in the project include publication arid 

professiorial reeogriitiori, possibl e consul ting fees^ arid the support arid 

coritact with the project staff. Tfie project. has grown as a result of 

the following individual and group influence: 

i advisory cbiSnittee reeontneridations that the project help 
grass roots centers relate to 0E federal ceriters 

t project became a clearinghouse and repository for publications 
about teacher centers as a result of its contact with network" 
leaders ^ 

t project staff Was 1^ to meet the resporise from teachers 

and teacher centers - " , 
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Tfie project P.I. berieves that the following forraal and thfonnal 
factors encourages motivate and sustain prbjeet participation: 
f a warm, personal network enhances trust 

• folding sinall, intense conferences that build relations 

0 face^to-face Visits by staff -s 
© mihi-avfards to subsidize visits between centers • - 

t publication and use of leaders" opinions 
- • a published directory of nienbers enhances cOTmunication 

• the cbllegial attitudes of staff" 

* ■■ __ __ __ 

• 9 willingness of the:pfddect to take guidariee from the 
network, to revise its aetivities and to 5e flexible 

1 the staff ebmmitment to the project 

• the staff sharing of information about a client 

• all comnuni cations are recorded by staff 

The P.-I—peFeeives-partieipants are motivated to be involved because of 
the productive, practical, professional and stimulating contacts that 
result from their participation. Some participants may be hindered 
because they perceive the hetwork^ to be too personal and may not feel 
part of tfie "in-group". 

Continued project participation has been enhanced by making the 
mini-awards for* travel easy to get arid by putting project money into 
phorie calls arid staff travel to be in touch with clients on "client 
terms". The project P.I. found that Far West Laboratory supported 
giving out small amburits of money and this was accomplished with ease. 
The miiai-awards are a result of NIE's irifluence on the project. The 
project staff, who were committed to a developmerital approach to learriirigi. 
have become incfeasirigly ebrifiderit as a result of their exjjerierice with 
participaritSi The staff believes that teachers need to be allo^ self- 
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' definitibh and they see this as a miDfe widely hild vtiw than tfiey had - 
originally anticipated. They' contiruie to believe that teachers heed 
to be involved in subs tant-iye learning issues rather than political 

fssues. Maturing network relationships have increased the staff's 

« _ __ ^_ 

knowledge of ^avail able resources. Individuals in the network have 

. -gained ihfluBhce in the prbfessio.n over the passage of time. 

As a result of practitioner participation in the prooeet, the 
P.I. has occasionally disagreed with the. project's director at- NIE, The~ 
P.I.'s definition of the teachers' centers movement is much broader than 
that held by the-director at NIE. The P.I. believes teachers' centers 
should provide an in-service prograjnYdr all teachers th the. service area 
rather than to respond only to the interests and requests of ' those 
teachers who volunteer to be actively involve^ in the center, the P.I. 
' pointed out Jthat one of the disadvantages of practitioner participatioh 
is that practitioners^may not have the background and knowledge of 

TJ _ _____ 

researchers and this may lead-tb mistrust and misunderstandings. This 
is not a di'^adyantage experienced at the Teachers Center Exchange. 

Client Bescriptioh of Participatory Nature of Study 

Three tieacher center directors were interviewed. One director had 
been involved with the Teachers* Centers E^hange since the initial 

plahhtrig. One director has participated for four years and one^for 18- 

Sw __ - - • / __ 

months. The Center Director whci has been involved in the project as 

, "a leader" lists a variety of activities in which she participated. 

They include giving workshops^ budgeting^ supervising, setting up 

develdpihg concepts, heeds assessment, keeping up-td-date on professional 

. developments, contributing to professional conferences arid publicatidns* 

perfbnning jariitbrial and clerical services, organizing staff, working 
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with teachfifs to help than ds^op persbneilly arid professional ty, and 

doing research. This participant defines participation as "having a 

part in whatever is going on". She does not appear to differentiate ^ 

between activities in the teacher center and exchange activities. This 

participant takes responsibility for the original concept of "putting 

people in touch with each other" and stated that "this program is the 

anbodiraerit of everything I believe in. It is rewarding to see" one's ' 

j'deas being implenented and surviving. Teachers* Center is a good vehicl 

for the Laboratory dissoninatihg whfit I believe in — my educational 

ideas". . Her original motivation for participation in the project was ^ 

to make things better for kids, "a commitment to'kids arid a way of 

learning". She lists the hiridrarices'tO participatibri to be lack of ' 

moneys sta'ff burriOut, lack of uriderstanding and a^eed to constantly 

-ijus^tvfy arid explain. She perceives" hBrseTfV'obvidusly." as particfp^tihg 

in decision-making: "I am decisiori-mafcing every miriute. I am accountabl 

to myself and staridards." ' * . 

The Center Director who has been involved with the Exchange for 

foCir years defined participation iri terms of the activities iri which he 

had beeri iriVolved. • He, too, perceived of participation in terms of 

decisiori-makirig, but iri a more limited way, focusirig Ori.the decisiori- 

_ ■ _ _ ■ _ ; ■ _ _ * : _ 

making involved in >sugges ting topicS'for WorJ< parties, and particip^tirig 

iri preseritatioris at them. He also referred to the resources and contacts 

that the Exchange furrii shed arid the fact that the "Teachers' Ceriters 

Excharige is a phone call away". He said that any request he has made' 

to the Exchange, has beeri arisWered. He has made approximately 50 requests. 

He thinks that because of his ceriter's connection to the project, his 

center has avoided much trial and error. * In addition ^ because of his 
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publications, encouraged and published fay the project, he and his center 
have received national recognition, this has^ bpth ffidtivated the staff 
at his center and made the Board of Education a>^afe and appreciative of 
them. Visitors from all over the country have visited the center. This 
has increased the local coifinitmeht to the prbjeet. Professionally, this 
participant feels fie has grown and his reputation has grown at the state 
level. The attention and validation he fras received gives him personal 

satisfaction and makes him feel appreciated. The Exchange was ihstru- 

' _ - \ ^ _ ■ _ 

mental in helping him to expand his image of himself and has made his 

basic commitment to teacher centers ^ a less fonely battle, the only 

hindrances that he perceives to participatfdn are time and money: ^ the 

J __v_l- __■ ■ __■ _ . 

"amount of money that the Exchange can pay is not the full cost to cover 

. JJI^tteipan t i nvoivi^g^^ ^ „ _ ~ 

the third participafit Who has beert involved' with the Exchange for ^ 
18 months sees the network as a resource he can' count oh. His participa- 
tion includes attending workparties, using publications and materials, 
us^ng grants for travel* requesting assistance for help with a policy 
board conference, and access to a^trenehdbus network. • He does hot 
perceive of his involvement as including decision-making. He refers to 
it as "sharing". The motivation to be involved with the center came 
from the fact that the Exchange is "far more realistic about the heeds of 
staff, particularly teachers, than anyone I have ever met". The effect 
that the center has had on him, personally,, has been to make him feel 
welcomed arid riburished by the frieridly contacts. Iri additibri* the 
quality of people he met at the workparties and the quality of informa- 
tion he got was good. 
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* , * *• ■ . 

The Educattdnal Disseniriatibn Studies x:ompone^it of the 
Dissemiriatibn Systems Support Program conducts two drigoirig research 
efforts. The purpose of one study is to design- metfibdology and instru- . 
mehtatidh for colleeting and analyzing information about current linkages 
supporting D&U activities within and between educatio'nal organizations. 
The other syhthes izes current inforfliati on from various social, science 
disciplines about the Way pr:aetiti oners' in education and relate fields 
acquire and use new knowledge. The Special Studies component of the 
program provides a capability for mobil^ing scholars, .technical experts, 
and dissemination practice 1 eaders-W^work w'ith staff to conauct probTan 
- - definit-Torvir -expToratory Studies or other kind's oT- analyses that may be 
needed to respond to "unanticipated requirements, or opportunities. - 
Besides completing a number- of. studies during the year, workshops and 
conferences Were sponsbredv . The study; is ia Its third year of funding 
by NIE. •• ^, , - ' ' ■ " ■ ' ■ • 

^^tipal Investigator Description of Participatory. Nature of Study > • 
. According to the P.I. of. this .project, the "views of significant 
others are represented in what-he±^". The significant others are: 

. ■ fi. • 

NIE sponsors . v - 
^ • Far West babbratory staff 

• researchers, evaluators, and scholars : f ' 

0 othep federal sponsors who have informatiorL. heeds ; . 

; ■ . _ ' _ _ . _ ■ ■_ " ■ : 

t prda'ect direettrrs of various dissemination programs across 

the country - . ' 

The benefit of this program^ educational practitioners is the wide 

ERIC ■ . ^^^^ 
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range of edti(;dtiona1 information distributed through this projects' 
broker/organizer approach to dissatji nation. 

All three staff people have previously worked with practitioners. 
They feel a general dismay that change is so difficult to effect. . Beeause 
of this understanding, they are patient in their work. The staff has 
tried to get othas' to differentiate Between the roles of individuals 
and agencies, the, ihformatidn they^needs when they heed it', and how 
they get it. The .project believes \ftat disciplined inquiry will allow 
than to know how to influence knowledge use fay educatiSnal practitioners. 
The P.I. believes that people tend to suffice instead of dptimize when 
it comes to solving problems. Yet, he also believes that practitioners 
are professionally motivated and want to deal with the complexity of 
real situations. The staff operates as though people generate from a 
>atidhal basis. The P.I. believes that most. people ar^ 
amateurs when it comes to educational dissemination and that there is 
no formal study of educational dissemination. For these reasons, the - ' 
'Staff's attitudes and beliefs have been specific to indtvlduals and 
organizations. . - 

Over time, the projiect has been more effective dealing with 
scholars and less effective in dealing With project people. The value 
""^-•-v...^ working with other R&D projects has been reinforced. ^^^^^r^ 

The P.I. feels that the risk is low in working with practitioiiers 
because they choose carefully with whom they will work. However ^ the 
risJc is greater when working with agencies which mightfhave internal 
problOTS. The P.I. feels that cormuhi cation and negotiation are needed. 
Eventhough practJ:.tioner participation costs time and moneys the project 
gets broader support and a higher quality product.* The P.Ii believes 
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that participant equity dots not happin, TKire are all fefrids ©f 
"partieipants". Significant participation tends to be rare.- Few., If 
any, critical decisions are put In the haflds of practitlbnerSi he 
believes. Usually there Is very little at risk in those declsloDS that 
are partlelpatery at the Far West Laboratory. Only advisory comments 
are ,accepted. The project must stand or fall on the P.I.'s decisions. 

Client Description of Partidpatery JIgttare of Stogy 

Twe^cholars were interviewed. Both groject consultants felt that 
their participation was 'steady and that tl^y were involved in every 
aspect of the respective projects. >^bth defined their participation as 
the bppbrtuhity to develop further directions in their own research and 
ta extend their understaMiJl^ contacts with experts in the 

— ^fields. One (!i)nsult|nt was motivated by the relative freedom to follow 
his own ideas. The other said his incentive was the chance to develop 
a /*^tate of the art" work with other professionals. One consultant 
found hiTudrajices to h^'s work. There was net erieugh'time for^the 
project and difficulty in detemihing 'a uniform work agenda for everyone 
working, on rthe project. ^ ■ ' . ■ . ^ 

The effects perceived by the participants on thCT and on the' 
J)rdject were similar in, kind but different in degj^g^ One consultant 
felt he lent the project needed leadership wfiile the other felt that ^ 

^ some of his own ideas were visible in the project. One consultant said 
that it is likely he will pursue a course of study different from what 
he ndnjiaily would have if he had hot been involved in the program.^ The. 
other said his involvonent "caused a turning point in his professional 
career". He said he earned a great deal of national recognition and the 

|^r(?ject allowed hirri tb^develop his own area of interest and to pursue it. 



^ ' & stimulated his professional growtft. / >^ 
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EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EbUCATrON. 



Experience-Based Career Educattdh, a seveh-year program, uses tfie 

. _ .. ^- I • _ 

COTinuhity as a Sehbbl and provides the means for students to participate 

in learning experiences that blend growth in academic subdeCts, care^er 

development and basic and social skills. EBEE asks competent adults 

^ from an sectors of the COTinuhity.td share their daily activities, skills 

andT knowledge with students. ' The students play a central role in planning and 
carryi-ng out their owh learrting experiences, the instructional program 
focuses on core "jjrocess- skills" such asltiquiry, proBlan-solvinf , . ' 
deeisioh-makihg and basic communication, reading and mathanatics skills. 

- ---The -Far-West tabora tory4 -E6C E- staff s^Dnr of"fou r^croTs the "ebuhtry , 
provides direction, suppbrt, resources and evaluation processes at 
selected centers. More than 150 EBCE programs operate in each state. 



NIE f-irst funded the program in 1973. Funds are available through 
Nbv@iiberj_ 1982. ^ - - 



sti gator Description of P articipatory Nature of the Study 
The most important and vital reason for participatory RSD, according 
to the P.I.i is to link the user of. the project services with the develop- 
ment of then, thus, beginning to build dissemination into the de^lopment 

phase. Practitioner involvOTent also contributes to, the filial Usefulness 

r . . _: . _ _ ^ ..... ^ . ■ 

of the research. By involving practitibhers in : the 'development, research 

inquiry necessarily becomes less disciplined, a disadvantage the P.I. 

considers to be outweighed by the ad?lntages of practitioner parti ci pa- ' 

I tioh. ' ^ 

- _ , * / 

The participants in this project are students, counselors, principals, 

il7 
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« ____ 

. conmunity resource people, and parents* The follbwthg groups liiet, 
advised* ahd stghtfieahtly influenced the project; a resource consnitte 
a policy advisory cratmittee, and parent, student and staff groups, A 
high percentage, 67%, of parents- participated. The P.I, BeTteves this 
happened because the .students Who were involved talked so mich about 
the program that the parents wanted to find out about it. 
; Participants- In the project have influenced the developnent and 
direction of the project. In its early years, 1973-1976, the PAC met 
monthly i parefits met three times a year, and students met more tharLohee 
a^ek. Administrators also met with baboratory staff seeking help and' 
advice during this period. During the first year of the study, groups 

— met to study how the project could be replicated. However, the groups 
decided they wanted a djssstiination of the project, so NIE ^hanged its 
course and backed a disseni nation effort. 

At each site, there is a practitioner advisory council Which is 
built into the project model. Moflbers of this group are drawn from 
business leaders, parents, students and commuhity leaders. According 
'to the P. 1. 1 the practitioner groups "influence the project but are hot • 
decision makers. They help to solve problems and become advocates for 
the program. Their melting times vary. They meet more ofte^^when there 

- is a problem. Individuals bh these councils have exerted individual 
influence in the areas of work ethics and dress, two students report 
to each advisory group meeting. The presence of students is a powerful 
influence oVthes'e groups. The presence of a variety of resources is a 

-secondary source of power. The model provides for involvement. No 
.incentives or rewards are given to businessmen, parents or students.. 
i Practitioner invblVeraeht has had several effects oh the project. 

ERIC 1 7 5 
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The staff reassessed how inueh time resource people could pex into the 
project. T&e mbde'Mas inodifted to reduce its costs, A decision ps 
made to. have students take their foreign language study at a cSmnunity 
college father than at the regular high school. No varsity sports are 
included fn the model. Practitioner influence was most evident in this 
project in designing the model. In one case^ the ^AG structure was 
changed to include subcbiSni'ttee areas of focus. ^This was- a praetitidner^s 
suggestion, and it solved the probliris of poor attendance at PAC meetings.. 
Both formal and informal- structures are responsible for mo tivatfh 

and sustaihihg participation in the" project. The staff are' good ^ 

- _ ■ . ' _ ■ ^, ■ 

listeners (and if they weren't if they had^"a mission .^r answers'' — 



they would fail). The formal structure o^the^PAC was built into the 

model, the' p. I. points out, however, that a fomal structure for - 

ehco^aging participation must follow informal- contacts. "Ycai must have 

information to develop a formal structure". He' goes on to say that - 

practitioners regard thanselves as competent, indepehder^t ahd'prbad. 

Pranature attempts to involve them in a structure may not allow than to- 

"give their speeches and give their, input". ' : 

' The. p. I. believes that the following different factors caused ' / 

practitioners to become involved and stay involved in the program: 

• the school principals believed in the program and opened . 
schools to it • : 

i the behavior of students effected the resource people- on the PAE 

• i the appropriateness of the subject matter to students' socio- , 
political beliefs . 
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i employers believed the project would. make students rribre employable 
nd thus make their job easier ' — 

i parent^ saw change in their children — they talked more at home 
and ate with their parents • ' ' 
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If 



involved parents sustatned student tnyolvperit '.durfng crises 

• • s^dents -felt involved- in planning, tfieir own education and 
career exploration • ■ 
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' : Because of^an thhibtting factor, at tHe Far West LiBdratbry, an . 
inability. of students to relSte' positively with the development and 
evaluation staff, the P. 1. moved his office to/Oakland. rto be ri^r the 
fprbject for one year. '^If's cdnfiiitment to participatory research was 
an important influence on the project; T The p'; I. believes that the lack 
of resoiirees in. the contract restricted the Far Westj Laboratory staff 
•.from being aS; involved as they might have been. -Row^ver, this might 
,'feve caused participants to solve their own problems. Staff changes 
• . at-tiSBE and NIE" ihfluih'ded^the projecT^^^^ structural 
vision ini^eaded the proaect. Those who came oh board and were interested 
in the participatory process eneburagS the pfbject; 

She of the -short term risks, according to the P.I. * of participatory 
research ^involved the rip^e effect of. practit^i)her 's talking tb each 
other about the prbject btit ihJthe eoimiuhity; Hbwever, the risk of not 
ea^agirig practitioners in tfi||rprbject is greater, says the P.I<, Anbther 
attitude that haS; impinged upon the project is the attitude -of some 
.researchers. They believe that participatory research is "slbppy", A 
; barrier to adbptioh served as a catalyst for the project to develop. a 
;wdrlc5dok on adoption. .^^j^!. . ;^ . 

CUent Description of Participatory Natore af^Stod^ , ^ 

Twb individual participants were interviewed: 1) a directbr bf 
parks and recreation who served oii the Project's Advisbry Board for 
seven or eight years and 2) a learning eobrdihator and resburce analyst 
who impl^erited the model twb-ahd-one-half years ago. Both participants' 



felt they had deci'si'on-makfng pov?er in the participatory prbeess and both 
felt, they had made eonsiderable eohtrtbutibhs to the project. The learn- 
ing coordinator said he "gained. car.e;er' a'dvancanent because of this 
experience". "His participation in it eneburaged' him to enroll in a Ph.D, 
program; As- a result of , this ihvblyanent he realized that he is an 
experience-based learner ^^himself- This type of learning "Brought a new 
consciousness to ifty life" whiclr motivated him'ahd sustained his'interest 
in the project. Re 5egah. training in 1976 and has Become more and ^more 
involved. His involvement has been particularly heavy now that he is, 
functioning on a statewide level. 

The parks "director was consistently and heavily involved during the 
'.first four years. Other corSni-bnents on his time have become a hindrance 
to his participation. In addition*' he perceives that "when the .schools 
Were committed to^ the project, participation on thevPart of* board ^ 
members was greater and generated more enthusiasm". Participation for 
him meant "a greater relationship- between the schools InjQaRlahd and 
himsBlf .and the Far West Laboratory". He felt that .because -he knew 
about the resources i-h Oakland and had cdnsiderable. experience with 

youth* he was able to shaVe his expertise and bring studdflits into direct 

• A ' \ 

contact with helpful resources in the city; His own philosophical 

beliefs about the importance of students contnitting themselves to 
programs and having. them guide their own activities were strong moti- 
vating factors for his involvement. 




PRQdEeT EQUITY- SEX DESElfREGAtrON ASSISTANCE CENTER" FOr'^EGION IX ; 
Project Strnmary 

• Project Equity provides public, K-12 school dlstrictS-in Region IX 
with assistance in eTiwinating sex discrtrriinatioh. The project maintains 
a Materials Support Center to- select ndnsexist reiourcd materials. The 
training staff disseminates the materials to. participating School dis- 
tricts. The following services are provided-^ . ^-^ " ^ 
i heeds assessment. ' I 

- i development of a systematic, long- term plan based on the 

needs assessment 

- ^ • technical assistance, such as edhsoltatibn and pfanning, 

- _ -t{^ achieve conipliariee^ witft sex equity laws and regulations 

i in-service training, staff development^, worflshdf^vih^ , : 
conferences ]\ v"" 

i saifple resource packets arid assistarice in- setting up sex 
. equity resource centers . ' 



P rincipal Investigator tecriptidn of Participatory 



The project P.I. sees participation prbvidinjg needs sensing and 

's, she states that 
participatiorTcosts time and money. She describes tjhe participants In 
this. Study as the regional subcdhtract staff arid thd school districts. 
The regidrial subeohtraet staff of nine manbers -meetg every two months. 



Nature of Study 



Two thousand school districts in the region are l|irig served by, the , 



project; ■ ! 

The fdlldWing changes have taken place in the course of the project:/ 

i the regional staff requested the P.L to make more :decislQns and 
present the decisions to them for mddification and evaluatibri. * - 
TJiey. wanted to learn skills ^ind not be iriVdlVed iri mariagemerit. 

i one influential wdmari was ehariged from an advisor to a lorig- 
terro/cdrisul'tarit • 
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. Seata p.^e„tat1o„s a.e m tncird^, ,„.3,^„, ^^^^^ 
; ^^'^^ ^^--'^-^-P'- Bene,. «e o,d/ 

_ P|^c«tW^Svo1,^„tattfi.^s^^^^^^^ 

.....act s... can.. ,. „,„,^.-_ 

ana ,„vo,«e„t ,^a :panic„,ar ,ssu.. «e pro3.ct a..e,op« , ^ 

^-a«o„. ,,,, ^^4;-" - 

^^t^^s .ea„t., sta. c.es ^„,3. 0. 3... 

the devejopment of packet topics. 

^^ T^J ^^ facta. «a^^a,,3 , „,o,v^„t ,s tn. p,o,,ct ^ ■ 
_-es- fa. p.,3«,e sa1.a 



niost. 



^ atia »^ Participants 

to tten, ™e,,„^. T.. staff .,,es a„ .....t to^et ....ac. ana 
--atlons af t«e ,„fo«t.n pac.t. t.t a., a.^ope^.- 

abators Who dtstribute tfie^ackets H.«o ' 
; : P^^'^^^ ^^^e the evaluations. The staff 

has not yet received this data 
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the P-I, believes th^t freeUfie^s are pfttlbsophteally inbtivate^ to 
Becoinc involved wtth the project. The accomplishments of the project 

sustain their involvement. They are also motivated by services that 

, _ .1 -i^ - ^ ^ 

1«rtll^m They are hindered By too much effort for 

too little return. 

V* ■ . ' ' 

Client Description of Participatory -Nature of Study 

Two program coordinators were interviewed. One had participated 
fn the program for 13 months and the other for two years. _ Both use the 
prlDject as a resource. Both feel that they have fiad ah influence on 
the project. They each made suggestions which the staff impletiented. 
One contributes articles and photographs to the newsletter. 

One cbbrdihatbr was motivated to participate in the project because 
her school district is conmitted to advocate sex equity. She said that 
her awareness of resources in the field has increased because bf the 
project. Arid she has develbped friendships with the Far West tabbratbry 
staff with whOTi she has consulted. She uses the project more intensely 
when she is planning a workshop. 

the bther cbordiriatbr says bf the prbject: "they are saving me 
many, many hours bf research that I don't have to do on my own". She 
. is also motivatesl by the prbject *s "partfcipatory management". She says 
the attempt to reach some ebriserisus is very satisfying, it is a trade- 
bff for the Ibhg meetings. The project has made her aware of new 
resources and has stimulated her to develop new ideas and to try 
differerit strategies. 




THE LINKItKJ CONSORTIUM 

Project Sffliiaajy 

The purposes ofvthe consorttum are to help local educational agencies 
.solve locally defined problems in the |rei of reading, to target a 
niajdr portion of the support to students of minority p^jpulatibhs and 
students living in urban or rural areas, and to conduct active research 
on linking, ti hieing agencies in six states receive support to help four 
local educational agencies accomplish the following: 

• identify specific probl ens in the area of reading 

• explore the applicability of relevant R&D outcomes 

• select and install an appropriate program to address the 
,probleii 

• evaluate the effectiveness of the adbptidh oh the students 
and school as a whole 

Representatives from each linking agency meet and serve as ah Advisory 

Councial to the Network Coord-jnation staff. The project is in the third 

year of fundi rig. ^ 

Principal Jwesti^ator Description of Participatory Nature of Study 
Participation in this study was described by the P.I. as being 

dissemination that provides teachers with curriculum materials and 

consultants'. The project P.I. noted the following disadvantages to • 

participatton; ■ . • 

i practitioners can become.depehdent on the linking agency 

• schools can become threatened when th^ see the rial problens 
that they I'ace 

» the school staff may hot be cbnmitted to change . 
The P.I. said participation also occurred in decision-niaktng. 
Teachers, chosen for their leadership qualities in the school s * parehtsi 
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and school admlnistr'ators met to establtsh. criteria for tfe progrm^ 
This group later became the Evalaattoh Dectsion-M||tng Group, a group 
the PJr. thinks will help sustain the project after the Itnlcing- agency 
disengages. In the beginning of the project, ^project directors fntehded 



to act as the advisory councfl. However, this did not happen Because 
the linking agent worked closely with practitioners and made decisions 
based upon this^ advice. Two teachers in each school were recognized as 
key people who could dissoninate the program. The linking agent often 
consulted with then. Each teaching staff met twice a month with the 
linking agents. Group meetings of teachers, parents and administrators 
took place twice a month during the first year and once a month during 
the second year of the project, the linking agents formed their own 
national network and called each other for advice and counsel. They 
met twice annually. v 

Individual participation and influence is exercised on a regular 

' - ^_ - - - . ■- - - ' ' - - _ _ __ 

basis by one or two people in each school who make decisions and who 

have become the informal advisory gguncil. Extraordinary involvenent is 

seen t)y the P.I. as the ability to be flexible and accept change, fhe^ 

•rewards for participation are intrinsic: the teacher sees children 

change, their motivation increases, their cognitive scores increase, 

and their peer interaction beccsnes more positive. As a result of this* 

the parents support the program and help to sustain the interest of ^ 

their children. 

fndividual practitioners were responsible for procedural changes in 
the program, teacher training times were changed at the taboratbry and . 
teacher aides were included in the program. Because of extraordinary 
involvement qn the part of a liaison teacher, the prograifi was started 

ERIC ^ 
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* in her school in the lower grades.. The P.r. perceives parent inyolyement 
as bethg the prografii area where participation was most evident; In one 
school, 75% of the parents attended meetings in the se1:ohd year and 80% 
attended meetings in the third year. Prior to this, parents had not 
5eeh involved. The principals participated least in the program. The 
participation of parents was perceived to be a factor that motivated 
students and teachers. Parents participated formally in the program fry 
- assisting in the classroran. The teachers were also motivated by the 
cognitive gains made by the students. These gains changed the students* 
Self images arid their behavior. However, the P.I. thinks that the 
teachers would say they were motivated by the followirig: 
9 havirig access to exterrial expertise 

• raakirig a visit to the brigirial demoristration school 

• feedback from the original teachers and trainers in the project 

• working orily ^/Z day arid be i rig freed of paperwork arid recordkeepirig 
Iriterest was sustairied iri the program^ because the teach^^ 

selves, original ly chose to participate. A feeling of trust developed 
between them and the Far West Laboratory 3taff. The teachers developed 
a feeling of bwriership of the project, according to the P.I. 

^ Both the P.I. arid the linking agent had previous experience in 

problem-solving and in working with group process withiri schools arid 
with administratibri. As a result of their involvement with tijis project, 
the staff is more aware of the need to. assess their expectations of 
studfnts and to take the needs of teachers into consideration. In the 
course of the project, a supportive priricipal left a school. This - . / 
irifluericed the project. In another school, the project asked for " 

•. .^,^^^tft^' sjupport of the principal. He gave it by hiring someorie to. pull the - 
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teacfifirs togetfier and'get the progrOT mpylngV 

Whether printed inaterial, ts avatlafrle or not can effect practttionep 
participatioh. Haterfals whiph: had been used in on^ ctty were deplete'di * 
Now, Because they lack the material s^ they cannot expand the- prqgraS.;; 
In the beginningi;. Ohe district had to print the materials themselvesi- ■ 
as part of the project Because they were not available. Oh the other 
hand, the materials were not accepted in one district. Qbviously, ' 
materials can be a risk, prbblan, cost and barrier. Jh^ were a?i itnpor-. 
tant factor in practitioner participation and influenced this project. 



£l4ent Description of Participatory Nature of ?tudy 

Two teachers for the reading programs were interviewed. Both had 

been involved with the project for three years. Both created learning 

environments, selected materials, worked with children and teachers, 

acted as liaison with the Far West Laboratory linking agent and 

recruited volunteers. Both teachers said that participating in the 

project helped than r^Me and develop their pfbfessiohal skills and 

self-confidence as well as have hew professional contacts. One teaefier 

_ - - i ' ,.- . - - ■■ ' " 

said her main motive for participating was to work with- children. The 

main hindrance^ to her participation included job ihsecuri tys lack of 

inittal district support, and the energy draining. politics^ • She felt 

, she participated in most of the decisions that were made" relating to the'' 
ruhhihg-of the reading lab. Her invol Vaneht, was constant. . She was paid 
for 50% time but worked 75? time. Her tasks included putting the . 
program in place, coordinating it, and teaching in the lab. ; 

. The other teacher, who also organizid and coordinated a reading 
laboratory, said, "I became. a Title | r^^^ teacher and so I. changed 

. rny entire job wM had beert just a regular classroora teacher I also 
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cfiangeti iqy butlbbic as a teacfter frbnj being dtctatbrtal tb allowing 
children more f reedCTii to make thaXr own choices and to trust thsn with 
the respbnsibt^y for their own work arid success. A lot of liiy attitudes 
were truned around as a result of niy mbtivatibn in this project." This 
teacher iras motivated by her excitanent with her new role and a chance 
to. do soinethirig new and learn soiuethihg hew. She says that dhe hindrance 
she experienced to participation was that she wanted to make more 
decisions. Finding funds to purchase materials which the Far West 
babdratory couldn't afford was ahathrer hindrance. . The divergent 
philosophical views held by the staff was also a hindrance. She felt 
that some of her personal qualities had an impact ori the program. She 
ineritiohed^ in this regard^ her irisi stance bh striving for high standards 
of excellence, completing tasks and her ability to organize. 




: INTERAGTIVE RESEARGH ANB DEVEtSPMENT QN TEACHING PROJECT 

Project Su mmary \ _ , , . ^ 

\ ■ 

IRSDTs an alternative educational RSD strategy, places teachers, 
researchers^ and trainer/developers together to inquire as a teamr 

•• ' . • * ' - 

_ .J.f 

beginning with the initiation of the RSD process * into those questibnsi 
. probl ems »^-and ^concerns of classroom teaehers* The team is charged with 
conducting resfjireh-arid concurrently attending to the development of 
training based both on their research findings and the research methods \ 
I and procedures empkiyed in .'their study. Decisions are made collabora- 
tively. Each member of the team has parity and shares responsibility 
for the team's decisions and actions throughout the entire process. 
Though it might' not be possible for all six fixtures to exist in an ideal 
formj all must be manifest in stime wayi - 
Two teatiB, each canprjised of a teacher, a research, and a trainer/ 
- developer, spents 15 1/2 months implementing the IRSDT strategy and in 
the process served as subjects for the IR&9T study. One team, located 

■ in Sari Diego, Galiforriia, was comprised of employees of the Sari Diego 

■ Unified School District. The other team, comprise of people from local 
educational institutions^ was located- iri Vermont. A Natiorial Advisory 
Parieli selected to reflect the perspectives of the variety of coristi- 
tutericiespoteriti ally affected by outcomes of the study* served as . 

.external Critics and advisers to both the IRfflf study staff arid the two 
IRSDT teams. * . 

- - - ■ ' ' 

/estigator Descirtpt 4on of Participatory Nature of Study 



The P.I. Stated that the purpose of praetitibrier* participation 

♦Practitioner here refers to perSoriS who*praetice the professibri of 
either teaching i researchirig or trairiirig/deyelbpirig; 
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is to ensure tRat collabbratibn between each contributing teachers 
researcher an* trainer developer is focused upon the problOTS of 
classroom teaSiers -in order that sdlutibris derived are real, pratfical 
and useful to the teachers. . * 

Two practitioner teams, one in Vermont. and one in California, made 
up of teachers, researchers, and trainer/deveTdpers were created to 
address the problems or 4:iuesti oris of ebricerri raised by the public school 
classrbbm teachers on the team; ^Each team met several times over a 15 
1/2 month period to develop, the course of their project. 

There was a national advisory panel, the panel :was comprised bf 
persons who represented the three classes of practitioners. It had 
advisbry pbwers and approved the research topic, both the research and 
training development designs, and the final report, the pariel met 
"twice a year. 

the Pili stated that the teachers more experienced in educational 
innovation participated at a higher level than less experienced teachers. 
As a groups teachers gained the atteritibri of their team more than the 
other two role groups (researchers and- trainer/developers). Individually^ 
researchers gained the attention of the team more frequently followed by 
the trainer/developers. Although the researchers arid trainer develbpers 
contributed more to discussibris that focuSed bh their domains,, these two 
groups yielded to the teachers for the selection of the project question 
or problem to be researched.* \ 

The P.I. said .that the Far West tabbratbry project staff treated 
, the practitioner team memSers as adults, equals and colleagues. The 
Piii believed that the' individual team linembefs trusted the Far West 
Laboratory staff and respected them. as reisearchers arid people who kriew a 
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lot about clas^aSs** 

The P.I. believes that practitioners were motivated to become part 
of the project by the opportunity to enter into and parti cipatS in a 
caring relationship with other team members to solve problems that were 
important to them, the teachers enjoyed being seen Jnd treated as ex- 
perts rather than as subjects in an educational experiment. The teacBers 
experienced personal and professional growth which also motivated them 
to continue to participate in the project.* 

the P.I. states that practitioner parti cipatibh in his project was 
insured because the following three strategies were used: Practitioners 
were 1) involved in a team composed of teachers^ researchers^ and trainer/ 
develdpefs; 2) had parity in deeisibn-njakirig at all levels;';arid 3) partic-^ 
ipated in tfie concurrent conduct of research and development actiVvities.* 

- 

Client description of Participatory Nature of Study 

Both clients described themselves as researchers. 0he was active in 
the- project from the beginningi contributing extensively in the writing 
and Analysis phase. The other joined the project after a trainer resigned. 
She continued with the project for over two yearsi 

0he client said that participation meant that he gained additional 
insights into classroom operation and learned more about participatory 
research. He perceived that he was involved in deeisibri making because 
he formulated the initial proposed design for thi research plan and the 
procedures for the organisation and collection of data. He was motivated 
by the desir& to pursue research and to develop ^hew concepts. He was 
hindered by the time and energy he had to devote to another project in 
which he was involved. He felt that his participation was responsible 

*these statanents by the P.I. are based oh OTpirieal data reported in 
the project's fifial evaluation report. 
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for the systematic aevelopment of the research proceafs used in the proaect. 
Also, a readily readable: and understandable report was a predtiet of his 
contribution. ^He experieheed pg^sbhal and professional growth in research 

,. — ■ - - - _ ^ _j_ _ ■ _ _i '■ _ ' ' 

sHlTs and Re learned a great dea^r about the pqlittcs of federal projects. 

The other researcher' defined a participant as "one who is activel^^ 
involved in a project". : She said that her parti eipat-fbh gave her the 
bppdrturiity to wbrR with persons oh a state and national level with whom - 
she would not normally have worked. She afso developed new skills in 



research. She said she was motivated by the Oppbrtuhity tb learn hew 
skills and khbwledge in hew reseaw:% areas. She felt some liraitatiohs 
Because the deadlines were difficult to meet. As a result of her par- 
ticipation on an interactive research teaffl^* she was able to uSe this 
project as the tbpic fbr her Ph. 0. dissertatibn. V 



WORK. VALUES PROJECT v V 

PTOject Suifinafy 

This project seeks' to provide a set of substantiated refctaimendations 
concemini the proper, role of the schools in fostering work-related 

— . . ■ - '■^ - - ' ' 

values aiflbrig students and to assist the schools in performing this rolei 
It will review and .organize information about the current issues^ 
problQits and trends 'that face workers. The values of significant groups 
like cufrictiluih developers, parents, and labor and management representa- 
tives will ^ surveyed. The project will review the social science 
literature t» determine the school's potentials arid liW 
geriefatirig; values iri studerits ccanpared to the other major influences such 
as the family, public media and peer groups. Finally, the project will 
select consultants with expertise relevarit fields to review the 
reports arid make recbmhieridatibris regardirig the role of the schools in 
help! rig students determine work-related values. The consultants will 
also evaluate the availability and usefulness of the currerit kribwledge 
about work that mjght be used iri ari educational effort.^ The project is 
in its first year of funding ^ NIE. 

Principal Irivestigatbr BescHptibri of Participatory Nature of Study 

According to the P.I. of this project^ practitioners can be helpful 
in a number of phases of project development: needs serisirig* project 
design, appli Cat idrii arid advocacy. However ^ because of their irivolve- 
menti project time arid costs increase. The project's coordiriatiori becomes 
more difficult. This creates^ loss of efficiencyT; Although he feels 

■■_ - - J* - - - 

ari alligiarice to practitioner irivdlveiierit, the P.I. has the foil dwi rig 
misgivings: 
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• the practiti oners desfllrig with: a pfobVm to he solved often- 
furictioh in a rut and cannot see alterhatiyes 



• they may have set attitudes and partisan allegiances 

i practi toners may be toe close to a problan to have perspective 

i practitioners thOTselves be the problBU, The ref onn may 
be deschooling 

Ta- determine the curr-ent issues and problems in the area of work 
ethics, the P;I; designed and sent but a questibhhaire to 2,60(1 people. 
The names were furnished by the Curriculimi Information Center a in Denver, 
Colorado. To insure a high rate of. response* he offered a gi#t of _^ 
The Mork Ethic' in SareerL £ducatimial-Haterial$ . The response rate from 
the national sample of career educators wa^ 5^%. The response of 
school board menbers was low. State departineht people respdnded at the 
highest rate; Twelve tdVfifteeh hundred copies of the book were sent 
out^ The book ahd^the questionnaire stimulated letters frcsn individuals. 
The P.I. explains the high return qf the questionria the current 

concern with the work ethics aphg middle ^ericahs. 

The P.I. convened practitioners and educators to discuss the role 
that scf^jols play in developing youths' attitude toward work. Adciirdirig' 
to the P;I;, they will ihfluehce the course of the sttrdy. 

The project staff are both men with experierice in career education 
and with contacts among practitioners. - Th^ have not given much- attention 
to women and minorities; . 

In order to ahsWer the nufiber of spontaneous requests that came 
iijtOsthe proaect, the budget was increased $400. ^ ' 

of the Particip a t o ry Natiire of Study 



The P.I. stated that he did not believe his project had participatory 
Characteristics at this time ^hd therefore did hot think it would be 
Q productive to talk to clients^ 
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; : A three-agency consoniuni ineludirig Far West taBoratory^ New Mexico 
5tate University (ERie/eRESS) , and the National Center for Research in 
Vbcatiohal Education at Ohio State University^ designed^ developed, • 
implementgd, and evaluated a nationwide career guidance comuni cation ^ - 
syston for rural and small schools. The project detennined the needs of 
its potential users, planned and implanented a cdSoiuhicatibh systen to 
transmit career guidance ihformatibfi to rural school guidance personnel * 
designed and produced materials, disseminated irifonnatidn abdtit prdmisihg 
practices and materials and compiled a list of small ^ rural schools and 
a list of exemplary guidance programs in those schools; The project 
provided a toll-free telephone servicer a mail consulting service and " 
a series of newsletters to the nation's 7^600 rural schools. The project 
was funded by'^U.S.O.E. in October -1977, for brie year and was extended 
three months. v V. 

^Hflcipa^l Investigator bescfiption of Parti'eipatory Nature of^^tudy 

Partiefpatibh in this study was perceived by the P.I. primarily in 
terms of prbviding the prbject with informatvon about the resbUrces 
heeded in the rural setting and helping the prbject refine its/activi- . 
ties. I In terms of these two fuhctibhSi practitibhers had considerable 
influence in the prbjec^-i the' P.I. said thai Kpr^ctiti oner ^^p^ 
was 'Miraited'y.in other areas. Early in the prbject 15,000 questionnaires 
were sent.te Less than 102 were returned. As a result of the survey, 
the jjrbject wfbte and circulated a newsletter and installed ail infbrma- 
tive hot line. The project also made a. film sti^ which was taken tb 

■ 138 
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a practitioner conference; After tBe conference the film strip' was 
iiBdIfied to reflect the sugiestions of the practitionirs, In addittdn* 
as a result of the needs expressed by the practittonersr tfie project : 
developed a variety of materials for use tn rural settings and itiade than 
available for purchase. In addition to providing needs serisfhg ^rid 
project refinenent, the 'P.I. saw participants as "recipients or u^ers 
of information generated by the proaect", 

the prodect advisory -council , a riatibrial group of eight R&D people 
and one practitioner, met twice. The role of this group was to provide 
advice and opinions regarding project activities, they did not* hdwever* 
actually participate in deciding the specific nature of project activities 

Pradlljtioner . jn^^^ evidentsln the developnren^t-of a — — 

newsletter and least evident in terras of developing workshop activities. 
Practitioners ha^; limited invblveraeht in plarihihg a. seminar workshops. - 
As a result, the wbrl^hop was scheduled just prior to a major holiday. 
Few people pre-regjstered and it had to be cancelled. The project also 
attenpted to - cdiSnuni cate with users by using the radio arid>jiewspaper. 
These approaches were hot effective and were dropped. ' 

The P.I. believes that rural guidance people have limited resources 

, i' , - ' . ' ' f ' ^ 

for the, development and impleisentatldn of guidance programs, this may 
have robtivat|d^%^CT^^t^ the project. In additibh, the . 

P. I. believiBs the staff's, sensitive attitude toward practitioner needs 
was another positive factor that nidtivated and sustained interest in 
the project.. The p.I./thinks that the physical fsdTatibh and the need 
for infonnation motiyat^^ practitioners to participate in the project. 

f / Far West Laboisatory did ndt help dr hinder the project al though $ at , 

_^ . .. ■_ _. . ■ • ■ . '._ . _ ■ .\ ■ - _ _ - 

first* it was tinieertaih whether three separate ofganizatiehs equld 
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sutait three coordinated grants for one consortium 

The. Pi I. feels that ther^ liiust be iiwtually Benefl^^^^ expgrTences 
in practitioner work. She had fae^n involved with career guidance 
activities for a long time, the only oth^f staff inenber^d limfted 
ffxperiehce in practitioner work; 

The P.I. felt that practitioner 'participation cannot be sustained 
over a long period of time unless the funding for it is there. She 
felt that the grant's flexibility was an advantage to the. project 
because it had the freedcm to fail. Contracts do not allow the sme 
freedom. They (contracts) must del iver.v Therefore a conflict between 
practitibheri sponsor, and R and D organization may develop. ' 

Client Description of Participatory Nature of Study 

One client* a high school guidance cbuhselbr in a Nebraska high 
school, was interviewed. Over a period of tm years, he used the program 
as a resource and contacted then by telephone three times. "They gave 
me help when I was up against a blank wall." The client said that the 
hot line service "was an additional aid in rny capacity, something 
good I could fall back on". This practitioner was motivated to use 
the service when he had a_ prbbletn he couldn't resblve. He said he 
oHgihally learned bf the service through a flier. 
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CHAPTER FIVE . - 

PERCEIVED EFFECTS eF PARTICIPATIQN^^ CSI^ENT SSftLYSlS OF INTERVIEW DATA ' 

How do pedple perceive practitioner participation? Do Principal 
IHvesti gators want participation? If not, wfiy? Or if they do, "wf^ do 
thesy lifee participation? Wfiat does participation in RDD&I look like? 
Opinions of Principal Investigators and prac^'tidners related to these 
and other questions are presented in this chapter* The opinions were 
tak.en -frdni the interviews -with P.I.s and practitioners descrtbed in 
Chapter Two. The analysis of the interviews was clinical in-style and 
initially conducted by a trained ethnbgrapherVi Additional analyses were 
performed by the authors of this, reports . ' ^ 

It became clear ver^ early in the analysis of Principal- Investigator 
and practitioner interviews that dpihibris" about participation varied, 
the various expressed bpihibns and perceptions were compiled and sorted 
in nUmerpus ways* To bring order to the information, this chapter 
has been divided into two sections. Section 1 Organizes the inform- 
ation under foUr general headings. Sectibr\ 2 organizes the information 
into five topic groups and explores personal impressions of partici- 
patory RDD&Ii 

SECTION 1: GENERAL NOTIONS OF PART ICIPATORY RDDSI 

The topics discussed in Section 1 are: • 

1) , Range of Attitudes and Opinions 

2) Impact of Participation 

3) Qrientatidh toward Partieipatibri. 

4) Participatory Fuhetibris 



iThe analysis of Interviews and first draft of this section was completed 
by Woodrow Clark 
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I) RANGE OF AniTUDES AND dP^ ^ : 

As ah example of the diversity of opiriiiDns held about partieipatidri; 
two very different attitudes toward practitioner participation, held by 
Principal Investigators are presented* 
) 'The first example is expressed by an experienced P.I* with mariy 

years of wbrfc in research and development. This P.I. wonders why therp 
IS even any interest in participation. S/he recalls that an assesstnent 
of practitioners' needs used to be sufficient participatidh for good 
RSD work* The P*I* says flatly that there never was "equity between 
the teachers and the developer."* This P.I. doesn't see much value 
in practitioner participation and states^ "Practitioners are clients." : 
S/he goes on to sajy that her/his particular project "has been more 
effective in dealing with scholars arid less effective in dealing 
with projert peoples" 

The P.I. recognizes that some need exists for participation of 
"project people;". But the P*I* is "sfeepticali "There are all kirids of 
participatiori, but significamt participation tends to be rare." The 
P.I. feels that "few, if any, crucial decisions are put in the hands 
of participators. Most critical decisions are made by staff arid aldmini- 
stratiori." eiearly^ the Pi I i feels that this is as it should be. S/he 
notes- that a P.I. must "look at what is at risk to determine the extent 
of participation in participatory decision making." 

Iri support of this view cdmes'the voice of aribther P.ii "The 
notion of collaboration arid participation is oversold. Like 'mother- 
hood'." The view that participation is not worth the effort, risky^ 
arid everi dishonest because it is riot always legitimately sought, cari be^ 

' ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ ■ " ^ . 

* Quotations are reconstructions of face-to-face and telephone interviews. 
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seen in the responses of other Pii;si ' ' 

One P.I. sumrnarized this skeptical pbsitibn on practitioner parti- 
cipation: , - 

No one knows what it means asking ^or group partici- 
pation. There Is a cost. ^Compromise is the cost/ 
Gains are: (made) in the ibng^^ but ybti can lose 
individual judgements arid points bf view- -you must 
be willing to give up sbmethingi There is a problem 
of merging oneself into a group identity versus being 
able to be autonomous^ *^ 

Contrasted to the skeptical pbsitfori;; just presented is the opposing 

perception that parti ei pat ion is extremely useful*- The vast .majority 

of the Pili'% tbc* this position. At least two P.I.'s view pract^'tJoner 



participation so positively that they perceive the main focus of their 
projects to be the promotion of arid trairiirig for practitibrier participa- 
tibn., As one P*I* put it, 'Tractitionir-participati sped up the 
deveibpment of the project l?y three years." 

One P.I. wants -to ericourage future parti cipatibri everi though iriitial 

^ ■ ■ ^ _ _ _____ ^ >. ■ ' 

attempts were, less thari fruitful* This Pil, eritered iritb a riew project 
With high hbpes for the participatory aspects of the work. A two-day 
conference was held with participants from many and varied baekgrburids* 
The P.I. felt frustrated trying tb elicit iriformatiori frbm the group 
arid cancelled subsequerit meetings. This P.I. was "frustrated in figuring 
but how to elicit practitioner input. .*and discouraged from wanting 
to talk to them again." In retrbspect, the P.I. felt that s/he should 
have met with corisultarits befbre the meet i rig tb provide focus for " 
brainstorming sessibris with students and teachers. Her/his experiences 
led the Pil.- to add some interesting' comments to the interview protbebl 
after s/he 'had reviewed ft. Iri the P*I*'s owri words: , • 
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' fiicaiise^I was_not 'l>yjeneneed:at' (ilteiti\hg practiti^ 
and because of the short deadlines irriposed^ by the funding agency 
in Accomplishing project tas — the '(participation) 'experience 
was more jiegative than it should havfe been. I did find it very 
frustrating. • V * 

The small nurit)er'cif participants bh th^ eurricalum Review Board 
.was a drawback in determining how heavily to weigh individual-- 
contributions.. . - 

. , We are "plyingl for tfteVlack of better practititDner invblvement . 
at the ■beginning of the proaect now- as we try to find a publisher 
for the materials.- Marty" pub-lishers feel :th.e material s are not 
sufficiently adaptable to a variety of classroom settings. 

■ this particular Pil,. admits,' "I did 'not know how- to- treat" practitioners 
and had- no patT^nce ^or, iti" -then-after re?i ewing' the _^interview protocol i 
'.s'/he added, "but I'm learning." Despite the-initi'Sl frustration this pil. 
strongly endorses practitioner participation and plans to incorporate it 
in future projects* ' ' 

Some P,l,s are skeptical, about practitioner participation* Others 
strongly endorse'' it. Host' P.ll^s fall somewhere' between these two posi- 
tions. These P*I*s seem to feel that practitioner participation is goddi 
they try it in varying degrees, and often find' both satisfactory and' 
■ unsatisfactory outcomes from, its Use. '* * 

-Clients on the other hand are universal in their praise for practi- 
tioner participation* they feel they have personally; gafned from it, 
seen" to . seek more participation, appreciate the chance to participate - 
^irid complain when r^aT^ticipatd^^^ is riot given or given. half- 

heartedly. One tbirig is clear:. P>IiS Jiaye more trouble with increased 
participation by practitioners in RDDSI.then tip:the practitidners'. 

themselves^ This conclusion is supported: by the statements preserited* . 

■' . ' ' . * . .- ' ' . ■ ' - 

2): IMPACT OF PARtfciPAtiON ; ' . . 

y i ew M ^ ra ct i ti oners * ' If participation ^is to have. much meaning'*.. 



■ . ' . \ ' ■ : : . ■ 

Its impact must be felt most bsy the practitiSriers* Almost every one 
• . of the- telephoned practitioners reported a positive impact from their 
participation* 5he practitioner wfc attended work parties, said: that 
s/he enjoyed the high quality of people, the quality of the information 
- given,' and s/he felt good about the sessions and found them stimulating. 
Another practitioriesr reported that ^'participation has meant goirig to 
■ ,ineeti rigs and interacting with people, group discussion ^ arid group iriter- 
- ' _ action." This practitioner then went bri to say that s/he got broader 
} knowledge and enjoyable experierieesi met iriterestirig people and expanded 

" • his/her ideas as a result of participation. Most practitioners received 
good informatioD- from project staff, met new people arid exterided their 
' ■ social and professional networks. As brie praetitiorier put it,_h,er/Ws 
V participation in a wbrk cbrifererice "reiriforced basic ideas on how a 
V proposal could be' presented" and "Improved m own writirig skills." 
S/fie "devW^oped material's,'' foutid ways to ajjprbaeh private fu riders and 
was "able to' reinforce pereonaT . arid prb^^^^ 
5. _ By parti cipati rig, mariy practitioners^ increased their contact with 
' FWt staff* 9rie -even said^ "I made a new friend of FWL." The cbritact 
; arid continued relationship with FWL was appareritly very valuable. At 
least one-third bf the practitioners reported an increase in personal 
prestige as a result of their participation- in the pr<)ject. The prac- 
titiorieF^ were often singled out for special project work* This 
. -.' enharicpd their status withiri their brgariizatioris arid ai^g their col-- 
leagues. Hary saw their partjc'-fpatiori as ^dvaflcing their own careers . 
. Another beriefit that practitioners derived fro[% their e%n^^ 
was a new-found or expanded profess ibrial rietwbrk. At least a third 
of the practittoriers felt that tiiey Were now "plugged into" some ; 
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sort of ongoing information systeiii At tfie very least, most respondents 
how knew a resource to call when they had an educattonal prdblem. Practi 
tioners felt that a relatioriship with the research and development 
cditlTtunity had been established which could continue. ' 

A few practitioners described in some detail how their participation 
affected t/fe FWL project with which they were associated^. 9ne. of these 
practiti^^^^ about -a particular workshop to review materials. The 

group participated in small ways ind then "complained loudly to FWL 
staff^and leader that 'that's a boring exercise; we won't do it!' The 
Staff chaaged the activity so that it was more appealing to the group — 

_____ 

"so that it bett^ met tfie needs of the. group." This practitionef noted 

the workshop was to be on "experiential teaching but Was taught hon- 

experifintially." - The "materials- (also) Were elitist with 'educatioHal ■ . 

jargoh." the group process led to a change in materials. 

- Bther practitioners cited how they influenced change' in prddects 

through their participation.. Considerable and prdfdurid personal change 

occurred as a result df the individual's parti cipati phi As one . practi 

tibner put it: . ^- ' 

' ' ' :■■ ■ . ^ ' * _ ; ... ••• ■■ 

i.v A lot of rny attitudes were turned ardund as a risuit: 

of participation, in this prdject. I mdved- from 
being dictatdrial to allowing children more ff*eedom - 
td make. their dwn ehdiees and to trust them;^wi£h 'tfie 
_^ responsibility for their own wdrk and succei^. 

Another practitioner felt that his/her participation had an impact dn 

his/her, teaching: "Partici patidn means that nry ideas are ineorporated . 

with the research ideas to mak^rVa really workable technique* in teaching. 

Jt| Is giving rny ^].l ,in order to reap the benefits." This prsctnionri^!^^ 

reportetf'iieeing ''di'rect results in vthe classro^)mi'' - . • . . . ^ '- ^ 

Two practitioners we're di Appoint ed^^ lack of 
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innuence in the prbjex^ts* Both felt they were willing to participate 
extensively but weren't given the chance. One of .the practitioners felt 
misled.. S/he initially believed that s/he would have nibre input in 
detennining the nibdel plans* Instead, s/he felt that the FWL staff drew 
up tfie^plans and only gave her/him the choice of accepting or rejecting 
them without considering her/his network's feelings about the plan. S/he 
felt the FHL project staff "made all the decisions" and this led to some 
conflict* This practitioner believed that the P*I. was the source of 

the PJ^y fm. The P ^I^^ "doesn't know how ib_jfacjj.it at e_a_j3jr.oiecL .a hd - — 

wade -no effbrt io get netwbrfc participatibh." 

Views o f Princip a l Investigators . Many P.I.'s felt that practitioner 
participation was crucial for their projects and that the impact of partic- 
ipation was ongoing, the arndtlrit of practi^'oher participatibh, however, 
'■ appeared to vary. The reasbns for this variance cited by P.I.s ranged 

frbm lack bf funds io lack of time and energy. As one P.I. described the 
; situation, "The federal government funded the project which brbadehed the 
_ audience of interested people and legitimized the (participatory) concept* 
iT-he program was to grbw from a little-known program to an influential and 
resburceful practitioner-based information center." A subsequent lack bf 
funds meant severe constraints bn practitioner participatibh. 0ne P.I. 
had to cut back tb "a friendly telephbhe relationship with sitesahrough- 
but the cbuhtry." Some Pi I is, felt that when funds were cut the first 
part of a project affected was thi funding fbr cbnt^cts with participants. 
This of course lessens the impact bf participants on prbject activities. 

Major practiti bher impact seemed tb take place when practitioner 
participatioh was integrally built iirto a project from day one. the 
Pil.iS who did this felt that it helped practiti bhers beebme co-owners 
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of the project' cqnceptsi Less impact was apparent when the design and ; 
implementation gf the project rested solely, with the FWL staff. One 

■ ■ _ • ■ :.• , . '' ■ - ^- . ' ■ ■-■ 

. - - - $f. •• ■. • ■ ' ■__ 

P.I. presented a variant on both these positions^ "School staff do not 
directly affect pur policy", procedures, or 'the basic rnodel. Yet, all' 
; training sessions were designed to allow^fdr considerible flexibility 
arid res^nsiveriess to local needs*" S/he.,felt that participation should 
be" heavy at the local level but not in establishing project policy. 
^ Finally, some FWL ;P;.I .s and staff members report.^d that thfy had 
— received benefits from their own plHicipatibh in the project. 9ne FWL 
staff menfeer stated that s/he had been very skeptical of .practitioner 
participation. As time wore on, s/he developed her/hfs own "skill 
in participation" and then practitionfer participation seemed to vVbrk 
more sntedthly.' . ^ • 

*As the reader might discern from the general coSnents mide \^ the 
practitioners and the P.t.s, participation seems to haVe a way of 
becoming defined by each r^fu>ffderit and directly related: to the type of 
project conducted. Some projects lend themselves to participation. . 
Some more formally designed research projects find it harder to accomo- 
date practitioner input. The following sections present views about" 
practitioner participation held by practitioners and PiliSih varfous 
types of projects (researcR, training, dissemination, . etc. ). The orien- 
tation of the project staff tcJward participatidn se&ii^ crucial to the 
amount of. parti ci pat ion that occurs. 

3) ,0RIENTATI0N TBiiftRB PARTieiPATieN :-° , 

It s,f ems clear after analyzihg the interviews with P.I.s that the 
type of project (research^ 'develbpmerit, dissemiriatiori or implement at ion) 
• dbesi to Some- exteriti dictate the flavor of practitioner ;participation 
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but the amount of participatiohi particulariy 'ln the area of deeisibh 
making, is'dietated by, the orient at ion of pfiilbsopfiy 6f the P.I. with 
regard to practitioner participation. ^ ; 

._ _____ T ^ .__ _ _■ 

The in which P.I.s ehcdurage praetitidrier partieipatibh depends 
to a great extent upon tfi?ir bwnbeliefs and values^ The P.I. 's encour- 
agement of practitioner participation det^w^in^^^ great extent^ how 
pa.rtici pat ion works in a project. 

The beliefsarid values of P^I.s contained in this section illustrate 
-^OiFart bnentatibn tdward'part tci pit i on sets"the~ stage^f orHpirncTpat^^ 
activities. One P.I. stated her/his proaect is currently doing research 
and ''not yet rea^ for participatibri. Practitibriers will be involved 
later* It's premature now." Another Pi I., also: conducting research > 
see^ participation differently. "All staff and teachers (practitioners) 
are involved in the process of invehtibh." The P.I. descritxgd hbw ftis/ 
her own background as a practitioner contributed greatly to designing 
and implementing the^project; Furthermore, the Pi I ^ noted that as a. 
result of participating with practitioners her/his bwri attitudes about 
research broadened. Nbw s/he conducts "interactive" research with prac- 
titibhersi Thus two P^hs , both conducting researc K; because. of their 
orientati ^^Qward practitioner participation cohduct that research in 
very different w^s. This finding held fbr the bther aspects of 
RDDSI alsb. ~ — ^ ^ 

How m u ch should people parti cipate? Some P.I.s providing training 

and technical assistance limited pr^titibher participatibri tb feedback. 

If. • 

oh the impact. of training sessions, modi fi cat ions to already-planned, 
meetings and to participation in the prescribed training. Their beliefs 
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abbut;jappropn^^ participating roles precluded additional practitioner 
participatiorii One P*I. took a more participatdry^ap^roach to training* 
The P.I. states: 



A school staff gets together during training and . 

works out the local, design of' thefr prograrn. - Staff 

should make decisions about 5ize^ student selection, 

type ; of credit i and size of prbgram. These decisions > : 

should hot be made by central administration alone. ^ 

This is ah ongoing process of planning that is part 

bf^he training given^ ' • 

Some of the projiect^s studied^provided services, th^se projects put 
on conferenc"^s", wd ahd meetings arid prbvided technical assistances 

Practitidners usually participated by tgeir attendance or by completing 
reaction sheets or participating in debriefing sessidhs. Yet eveh in 
servic,e projects," some P.I.s are inclihed^^ a more pervasive partici- 
patory apprdach. 

"^Three P.IiS who. direct Training i^ri^^ Assistahce prdjedts 

have different attitudes toward practitidiWr jDartie^patidh. Ohe P^I* v 
expressed" cdhcerh abdut.the cbrisequehces of giving power to practitioners, 

A^risk is that if you say you want participation, you 
^ haye^to deal with it. This is bdth a khdwh risk ahd 

costly. It is not necessarily a problem. Ih wbrk 

with individual practitidhers you must wateh.the amount 
•of power ydU are willing tb let themv have. They cart 
: exercise undue influence and express biases that may 
•: ,not reflect the majonty viewi This project has "safe" 
> practitioner involvement; Not a ^ lot. There are not 

mahy risks or costs therefore. 

What is the appropriate ainouht df practitibner invblv^- ; 
nieht ih a cdhtract like this is a qu^ttion I ask ^se]f; 
I db nbt have ah answeri The project produces products . / 
and would like more reactions but it ,does not get them. 
The project changed the format of the last newsletter 
and requested feedback on the change. It was sent td 
800 people and the project got four replies. Most V: 
people do not respond uhless'al-inipihges very directly 
dh what th^ are ddihg. ^i^^ > 

Another PA. dbing techriical assistance ^)(pressed a willingness to 
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give power tovthe practitioner;' S/he remarkieti about the results df 



.'; giving .that powers The project staff knew th"^ Were to respond to the 

needs of the field; Th^ didn't realize that as. a result of" the responses 

they would have to change the focus of the project so jnuch. But th^ 

were Willi to changii ' V •• 

A third P.r. of a Training and technical Assistance- project stated 

that s/he and the staff believed in practitijpner participation. 

A belief sthat practitioner part icipati on is i'm^^^ 

has been strengthened over the course of "the prbject* 

Sincethe staff works with rural arid minority groups 

.they believe they eari't be credible witfibut 

practitioner iriptiti ^ 

,.. The aeceptarice of practitioner participation by the two P.I.s of 

development projects is qualffied. Both -P.I.s reflected ebric^rn about 

wh'^ch practitioners should be -giveh an opportunity to participate. 

The first P.I* shared fiTs/her puzzlements and convictions: 

A problem i s decidi ng which respoBSj^f rd^^ praeti - 
tioners (reviewers) is the best advice for the project 
to follow. ThiS;is the rnost "difficult probl p. ^ Having 
: ; them meet as a group would hot necessarily solve this 

problem. : ; 

Selerting tfie^^^ 

touch with them is important as is makirtg them know 
thei r input is Important. . Staff acceritei^^-this impor- 
tance l^yengagihg in phdn^ cbrre^hdence, 
individual meetings and group meetings. 

Participation can be cosmetic and do nothing for a 

projects There must be>a critical leyeljof inw ^ 

ment with each person* . Th^ must be feomfdrtabl^ in 

expressing their ideas and feelings Md know that 

th^y are not being used as a facade.- Vdu mosVhave 

a time schedule and budget that allowsr-for Jartici'- 

patioD. Participatibh musVbe real a participants 

niist be personally involved.iand have a stake in how 

tfte project comes^dut. Progress reports and rewards 

must be given to thfem as well. 

; The second P.I. elucidated his/her ambivalence:^ 

, Hy feel^irigs- a^put practitioner participation are mixedr - 
, Practitibni^nffivol v^ is good if practitioners have 
■ - ^ their heads in the right place. But there are thdse 
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who shquld not be in schd^^^^ Yet. ^ 

the prpje^ct is coipitted to practitioner particip^ 
Prartitiohers wfip do not value kids are not wanted in 
^ the program. Neither are those.-.who h^ve conflicting 
attitudes^ i.e., who Won't let high school studeritS ; 
. - ca^^^^^^^^^ first name or ask questi^^^^ 

types are ridt warited in the adbp'- . - 
ti on program. These project staff beliefs have be^^^ .?: 
reconfirmed over tinier - There seem to be good teachers . 
arid bad teaphersi The right kinds of people are. neces- - .. 
sary for the program to succeed^ Practitioners must 
be qualified and want to be involved. . V- 

Two P.I.Si- whd are directors of dissemiriatibri projects, expreised^^ 

different attitudes arid beliefs al)putnp"Facf i^Tbner partTci pat i orif '"Orie^~ 

talked about the give-and-take required when working with practitioners. 



- The notion of collaboration and parti ti patio is _ 
oversold. It is likejTibtherhebdi Nb one kribws /-^^ ; 
wbat it meaSs to ask f br group pa ^ 
is a cost i Cbmprbmises ar^ the costSi .^^Ifie gafns ar^ 
in^tfie longeron. ;y5^ individual: judgements :^ :'^ v :^ 

and^point^ of vi^ that= are 
' : seittingj . You must be wilTing to give up something^ 

. otherwise you are a popf partieipant or bri a.sbap box. 
If hpts partfcipati bh then is 3^ It is the 

problem bf merging brie's seTf into a group identity - - 
versus bei«g able to be autbriombusi There is a problem 
pf balance -betw^e^ A certain amoutit - 

of distance /iis^ heeded, ytst you niust collaborate. :^ 

The second P.l-. 'of a dissemiriatibri prbdett reflected a growing confi- 
dence iri sharirigthe control of th^;Jrbject with practitioners. 



As ■tfie-.^oject has 
faith that to help 
definition and the 
work ohe In thi 
was ribt 
to 1 



gone onj'-the staff has gotten a ? 
teachers^ you must alTow.them |llf- 
freedoiH' to def i ne what. t;H^>. iig^^^ 
iririirigithe st'aff thought ^thfs:-^ 
general ly held> Also, the. staff sees the 
ve teachers in substantial watys — involve 



•.or 



teachers, in talking about learning i rather than; 
just pTa'cing'|Sft^» on. governance bbardsl ' - 
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The statemehts of tfie various P.I.s quoted in this sectidn are 
illustratiye of the influenci of the P.I.'s oriehtatibh toward par- 
ticipation, the attitudes of one I* ^ who ^ees the practitioner as ■ 
"co-developer with the staff" and staff as people who must "listen to 

• *_ ; • 

practitioners," obviously influence the shape the work will taRe. So 
tod does the attitude of the P.I. who states -that "there are all kinds 
of participation but significant participation tends to be rare." 

it seems that participator/ functidns of one type or another will 
be influenced by the incliriatidris of the people carrying out the 
functions; This cbrraiibri sense statement adds to the complexity df 
analyzing the success dr failure df participatidn in prdjects labeled 
participatdry. 

Whd shdUld participate? A secdnd area crucial td an understanding 
of the impact of the P.I.'s orientation to parti cipatidh df practitioners 
is the. judgement by the P^I. as td whd shdutd parti cf pates Pedple were 
selected td participate in varidus wayss - Payment was made fdr particir 
patibn bas^ed on judgements df expertise| availability df cdritraet funds, 
supply and demand, expectation of the pfactitiorier, pre-planning of the 
project budget and amduht df tinie spent bn tasks*. *' 

Three grbups df practitidners can be identified: thdSe well-paid^ 
thdse Idw-paid, and thdse ndt paid. The first eatigbry bf practitidners 
were paid well fdr their wdrk bh the prbject aM were seen usually ^ 
expert cbhsultahts^dr adjunct prdject staff. Sdme, hdWever* were dn- • ■ 
line persdhnel. One P.h was certain that prdfessidhal edhsultants were 
the most knowledgeable pedple dh project issues i S/he saidi "Scientists 
last because they are mbre dbjective." Ati^l east six df the twenty P.I.s 
saw bh-lirie staff aSj experts deserving a financial reward, they were ; 



viewed as advice givers arid task wdrlcers that deserved remuneratidrii'. 9f 
the practitioners interviewed' by telephone, twelve stated that they ^ 
participated as^paid experts. They felt their role tos to support arid' 
advise the FWL project staff. Host of these paid experts held high-level 
educational pdsitibris. they saw themselves as decisjionnrakers on many 
aspects of the project. Some stated they helped write reports while 
others noted their influerice dri design arid policy issues^ - Most o^ these 
participants had a Idrig-term relationship with the project. 

The low-paid practitiSner participant constituted the largest single 
group of participants contacted. Perhaps half of the participants inter- 
viewed ty telephdrie fell iritd that category. Some had received a ;|rnaVl " 
fee for their work* Almost all cited their work as pleasurabll and ; 
personally meaningful Most felt that tK^ were vdlUriteeririg their time.. 
They realized the monetary cdmperisatidri was riot greats Some pfactitionen 
participants even noted the prestige factor and the status that partici- 
pation brought to them. 

One-thing that appears to be sigriificarit abdUt this group is the fact 
that :th^ were drily participating in the project for a very shdrt period 




^ __ __ _ . _ __ . ;:v, - _ • 

a contact at a test site. Each had limited input iri the prdjeet/ whereas 



the expert practitidriers may have been: involved for months or years. 

"^Another noteworthy difference between low-paid and high-paid practi- 
tioners was their role. The low-paid practitioners tended to be receivers 
of products ithat needed to be facilitated, the high-paid practitioners 
were transmitters of information to the projects. Some notable excep- - 
tidns existi The P.I.s of four pro jects. attempted^ to ntaSl 
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pfaetitidhers partners* Gne P*Ii of the four said tfiat "involvement 
of all practitioners is heavy- and equal." S/he 'went on to characterize 
the relationship between the practitioner and the project as a "family 
In these projects,- even though the monetary reward was low, practitioner 

: "ownership" of -the program was high and participation heavy in one, 
case so heavy that :one participant states^ "participation has caused a 
personal burnout' but I felt that it was worthwhile for ny project 
: staff and myself^" The practitioner then listed a significant alteration 
that her/his staff made in the original project design. 

Although low-paid practitioners from these four ab,bve-mehtiohed 
projects *seemed to have a^ great deal of impact on the projects, that 

^impact is not representative of the total low-paid group. Their partici- 
pation and impact seemed based on the strong convict ions of the project 
P.K that participation is important* A climate was created that called 
for further participation^ Interestingly^ only a few of the P.I. s 
mentioned students and- parents as participants although in two projects 

_ _ _ _ - _ _ 

parents and students were loW-paid parti cipahtsi 

The riori-paid group of participafits were usually recipients of ser- 
vicesi Projects were designed to meet the day-to-day heeds of this group 
or to study issues related to its furictiohing. Six of these practitioners 
.were interviewed by telephone* This group represents an importadit practi- 
tioner constituency.^ As one P.I. put ft, "the most crucial participation 
(is) by administrators in schools. What the local program looks like and 
how well it operates Ms' determined by teachers." This non-paid receiver 
group appeared to be of pivotal importance to some project P.I.s. These 
P;I;s felt that this group must^e "sold"' if a project was to b^ imple- 
mented effectively. Participation y/as seen by this group of P.IiS to ' 
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consist o-F believing in and endorsing a project. One Pili said ''School 
principals were crucial — thesy had to believe the program could take 
place." - 

In many projects the receiver groups had direct, continuing and 
■ lasting contact with project staff. Their participation did not usually 
involve decision making but concerned the implementation of the projects 
Somi of this hbri'-paid group expressed statements of- personal growth and 
professional satisfaction. Others complained that they were given too 
% much work to do or "weren't consulted." 

In general^ highly paid practitioners were seen by P*I*s as part of 
• the project* They had regular atid frequent contact with staff. Low- 
paid practitioners were seen as people paid to accomplish a specific 
short-range task. Alindst a^ll cited examples of brief ericbunters with 
FWh staff* However, the quality and intensity of personal contact some- 
times produced "lasting friendships" between staff and practitioner. 
The non-paid practitioners who played a role in implemeritihg a project had 
a long-term relationship with project staff. TR^ felt positively about 
, their participation when th^ experienced personal gro^rth or noticed 
\ student growth or institutional growth. Th^ felt negatively toward ^He 
project when th|y felt it was hot responding to their heeds. 

Pag b icipatdry B udgeting s Placement of a person into the high-pailJ, 
low-paid or non-paid_g^up seems to -reflect habits that come from hdn- 
participatory training and experience as well as the orientation of the P.I. 
with regard to the value of various types of participants. 

Institutional messages, either from funding sources or host organi- - . 
• zation sometiTnes/'SubtT^'^'tft-scd^^^^^ large participatory 

^/ section into their budgets. Row. committed ire funding agencies ^and 1iost 
. organizations to the notion of participatory RDDSI? tfi^ ^authors 'Of* this 
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report'. feel in retrospect that an additional question should have been 
asked during the interviews with ^he P*I*s: "If you wer^»rced to cut 

• • ■ • V , ^ 

- - - - - .• - \ . . 

your budget what advice did you receive regarding participatory items 
- : from^tfie funding sources and host organizations?" Answers to this 
question would have helped the researcher^ tap the Institutional 
ccwfflitnent to participation and gauge the underlying orientation of 
the Piii 's institutionsi ' f' 

. .Regai^dless of iristitutidnal cotnroitinent, it did seem clear that ' 
those P.I.s who brought to their work the conviction that practitioner 
participatibn was a crucial part o^ that work built a project budget 
that, liv-ioSB w^, jreflected that conviction. Qrie hew Pil* stated that 
; in. future woiHc he/she would design -things to allow for more practitioner 
participation. - • ' ' 

Sele^inq Parti cip afltsv One final area related to the participa- 

^_ _ 1'* ___ __ _ _' _ 

,^tory, orientation of the P.I. deals with the selectioi^ of the partfci- 

pant. One P.I. stated: "Who is the practitioner? You must get the 

right type of teacher to help develop the program", the implication 

is that some teachers are the wrong type to sWcessfully advise program. 

Another P.I. remarked* "Selecting the right representatives or group ' 

and keeping the group together is important to make sure this project 

is implemented." Control seems to be the crucial issue -here* Row a 

P.I. feels about trusting some of the outcome of his/her program to 

others he or she''has hot selected has a direct implication for the 

participatQr7 flav6^^;9f-ih£. pro Remember from the literature 

' review chapter the positive correlation HolTbn and Sernnilli found between 

orientation toward interpersonal trust and participation in decision 

inaking; ihterpefsohal trust and job satisfaction; and trust's negative 

<d Y ■■■■ ' [■ % - ' . - lOO • 



correlation with^ob tension. 

The issue of selection -itself comes into question: Should participants 
iTi RDD&I be selected by P.I^s, or should they be representatives of people; 

affected'^ the research? Who selects the participants? 

• — _ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ — _ _ ^ - . 

The timing of sel.eetiori can'also influence participatory activity^ 

.-•Seldom are practitioneps request^ to participate in the initial drafting 

of proposals. Most often practitioners are asked to participate only aft^r 

a program has been funded. Participation that begins after furidirig limits 

participatory activity^ 

Very often. then, particigation of practitioners is Timited not 

tjnly by tfie method of selection but" by the timing of selection., therefore 

participatory furictio^^^ influericed not only by the P^I ^ 'iS^rierttatioh - 

but also by institutional dictates and habits.. Various participatory • 

functions are discussed in the following section."' ' : 

4) PARtieiPATQRY FUNGtieNS « 

Some of the more formal functions of. practit^ are ^ 

based on- requirements set forth by funding sources. - One such require- 
ment that some practitioner pai^'ieipatiori mu take places Funding : 
agencies often require ah advisory cownittee, a materials review commit- 
tee or some form of practitioner approval of project" activities. The 
functidh filled by participating practitioners may hot necessarily be 
the fuhctibh seen as most appropriate by a PiU but^dne that meets " 
mandated requirements. One P.I. believes that this situation has 
caused problems for his/her proaect. S/he is skeptical about th;e ^alue 
of practitibher partleipatibri and dbes hot like being required to include 
it in his/her work. . , 
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Other frequentlii mandated riquii-iments, of ^^^^ call for regibnal.i.;., 
etliriiCi pareiit arid studen^^ fepreseritatiori. It possible that practi- 
tlorier^ aire ,^sked to participate iri -projeci: "actlviti^ to meet tKese^ . 
requirements, rather thari bec'ausg tHey are valued* No Pil* meritioried 
this as a prbbleiiu . 

A most contrbversial function of partia 
■ In. this area . the most ccmplai rrts ,were voiced by partieiparitsUnterviewed. 
In most'prodectSi practitibrier^^«ere priman seen as/advisors. Few 
Pis or practitioners claimed th«t^practitioimrs had decision-makiriy . 
. power* MSny FHL staff, believed decision making to be their responsibi- 
lity.'; ATnfest all the practitioners who felt, they 
decisions had been paid as cbrisultihts and viewed their paid assignment 
: - as helping make decisions. ^- - 

The informal functions filled by practiti brier parti ci pat ibri>i^^ -'V- ' 
diffic^^ thari the formal functions;: Table 2,- contains 

a list of sbriie of the participatbry function's that' practitioners 
performed in the projects studied. The way the tasks- iri fable 2 are 
" conducted arid the choice bf who cbnducts these tisks are irifluenced 
by tp brieritatibri ^ the P.l. arid staff toward participatiori* iristi-' 
tptibrial' guidelines and practitioner interest, these tfiree variables' 
. .interact albng with other less salierit variablesi.such as the type of 
the project cpriducted, ^b- shape the furictions of participants. These , '• 
arid b'theP variables wiTT te 
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Table 2 

Parti<?ipative Activities' Hentiehed bj^ iPpactitibners Interviewed 

. ••II*.' ' ■ ' ' 

c ijj Twenty«6ne Partrclp^^^ Far West Laboratory 



Phtfse I - Cftatlbn of tht Projtct; 
1} Stn^in^Xctivitlts: 



2) -bcttml nation Activities: 



A) 

El 



Nttds 

yintsr 

Fwlblll^ . 
luges _ J*-; 
Fact Flndlrig _ 
tt«ff_Consc1ousness Raising 

Prpbltms _. _ - 

Identifying Possibit 
. Rtstarch Qutstions 



3} Conctptuallzatlon of Project: 



AJiBrilnstorwing .j^' ___ 

B) Ptvelo01ng_RtseirctilQMStioos 
, DeslgnL*_Iapile«tntitlon_Pl40 _ 
Gentritl on of JiOil s A Qbdect 1 vts 
lypc *_Stylt-Of_0eU¥ery Systcns 
. , «o^l_Adaptatlon_ _ j_ 
si- Inforsitlon Prwflslon 
^ :H) lostruaent Deve1op«ent 



8 

E) 



A) 

Bl 
C) 
P} 

H 

«: 

0) 

p) 

Q) 



Httds : 
Uants 

feislblllty 
Problcw 

Design 

Resfiv'ch Q^stions 
Stiff. Seltcitoo__ 
Bi^gtt Allocation 

Ch0l9f\ef 8odel 

Sel cct 1 ngPol 1 QfBoard • 

i€dnsu1tants» etc. 
PollQf_Sett1og_ 
Instnwent Setting 

SubjectSelectlon. 

Col legial Role witti Sporsor 
Material s^^ 
ActlvltitsX 
tevel->0f-^ptat1on or 

Adoptftip^^ 



Plust II - Pilot Testing (Optional) - Slnllar Activities to.Phasi ill 



Pbase lir * Conducting the Project 
1} leplMiRtlng Proljtct task&: . 



2} Project Advocaciy: 



A) 

b1 

C) 



0} 
E) 
F) 

1! 



iVajning,. 

McMrkshopsl , . 

Data CoJlectim'^^ . 
1) case_stuifS^ ' 
Z] i_ntervle«l:" 
3} observations 
4) tiinrtys " 
S} quifttlownaires 
Literatu re S t arch 
Product_DtveiopMnt 

llodtl_Rtp1ic«tloiL 

RtglonalLli^Mestatlon 
LocaT_l9»leMatation_ _^ 
Use Products or Strrfcts 



1! 

C) 

t) 



F) 



Local Endo rsem ent _ : 
Host I Uelcone Project 

Jflsitors_ 

Introductions to Principal' 

:^Acton 

Cownlcate.ProjiCt In 

_PMitl«_Hannec 

CoMittatot to Project 
l\ c^ictpts 

2) process 

3) _eoitttitoe0tS- 
fiuarantee Access 



Phase IV - Project Critique (can take place siaultaneoos to Phase 111) 
I) Prograitivleif 2} Niterlals Critique 



ForaalSeview-Bdards A) 

iBfomtl Advice ^ _ l B) 

Advisory Pioel Naibershlp - : C) 

Policy Series , : D; 

Clarlfy Project Foss E) 

Oetign Modification r 
Forval Fii^ct firoups 



Field Testing 
Consy Hants 
Publications _ 
Fonsal Feedback Group 
Product Testing 



3} Evaluation 



Independint Eviluatlons 
Conyltms (Paid I Unpaid) 
li^leMnutlon Strategy 
Iifforval EtaTuatlon Exdangis 



Phase V • DlsseiHfiifl^ 

1) dpinded use of Products t Sifvim 

2) OlitHbutlon 

3) Martetifs 

4) He^KNic oefilQpBRt 

5) CofiftriNM Pfdductldfi and lUtehdahee 

6) Persdhil Cswilcitldtt 



ids 
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'SKTI0N 2: PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF PARTI CI PATORY m&i 

- A major oba'ecttye df?this study has been' to de^hm'rie what factors;-: 
. affect practitioner partieipatidh ^ The riview of 

tte literature suggested that three broad categories of variables "can 
;jBither encourage or inhibit practitioner participation: the behaVibr of 
the Reader or change agent, organizatidhal'structu;res; and the Values and 
attitudes about practitioner participation^feeld by key personnel . In this 
section' ah anlysis of the inter^ievjs held vnth the practitioners aritf prih- 

.- . t • > . . ■ ■ . • ■ • . - 

• _ - 1 ... _ .■j. ; ■ ■ • ■ ^ 

cipal Investigators of i^el d-ba^d RDDSI prbjects at ifWL adds to thef 
literature on pract it ion participation by shedding }ight on two of those 
:tfiree^5rQ«id behavior of the leader and the values and^ 

attitudes of key personnel » ■ ' 



''^.n iaftalysis of the i;hterviews held 



with project practitioners revjealed 
several'factors. that seem to be responsible for eHcouragingf^sustaining, 



and reinforcing the involvement of the client /practitioners. The foil owing 



section will ilist and define the factors 



that mbti vat^d pract i ti oner parti c- 



ipatibn aSd will provide representative quotes frpm priactitioner interviews 
to illustrfc each factor. The fol Vowing section will also include qubt4 
ilps that rep^ perspective Of Principal Investigators who dis- 

■^ v%ussed these factbr^V f ^ ^ ^ ■ • f 

The factors mertt'iohed by the practitioner as being responsible for ' 
-encouraging, reinforcing^ anci sustaining tHeir project participatibh fall v 
into the fol lowing categories: 

Personal Interest qr Belief in the Project *s Purpose or Notion' 
,.2) Perception of Pet*sonal Impact 
3) Enaoyable/PrOductive Relatibriship with the FWL Projert 
.<:4j Persbhal /Professional Gain 
^ "''5) >e«eived Impact/Gains i'or Signit^^ 
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1) PtRSONAt INTEREST 6R BELIEF IN THE 'PROJEGT'S^URPSSE 0R NOTI^ 

_ , - . •■ . _ * " . , , ' ■ '■ . 

Qrie of tfie reasons irost frequently mehtibried by practitioners for 

. their participation was ah interest or belief in the underlying purpose ^ 
or idea of the projects Some of the practitioners say the project was a 
vehicle for^achieving a long^held ^^^rsbnal and/or professional goal. Other 
practitioner! developed an interest";^ belief in the project's purpose only 
after participating in >he project fbi|awhile. Whether the practitioner's 
interest in the project 's; purpose deve|oped before or as a result of the 
project itself, personal interest or be-l,if f. iTj the' purpose of the project 
represents an important factor motivating Ir^^^^^^^^ The importance 

lies in the personal /affective nature of tj^ Jotivatiohi . Motives for 
participation seem to be energized by the establishment of a.iiiatch 'between 
the practioner's personal, felt beliefs or irt^rests/antf the project's ' 
specific objectives. When this happens, the project becomes a bridge " 
^between the practitioney-''s personal c^p'itmeritl, beliefs, .and interests ' 
and the expression of them In the world of |<ork. The* practitioner thus : 
sees^ project as enabling him/her to express, an employee, personally 
held valuel and beliefs. ^ . 

Practit ibher Intere st in the Pro-^ect . .. 

.... "^^^ following-quotes, from interviews with the practitipriers, reflect ' 
- a personal i nterest or bel i ef i n the project ' s purpose or -noti orr. ' 

This program is the e rnbodiirient _bf ev erythihg I bel ieve in . 
It^is-rewardrng to jee one's ideas being imp lemented an d ' ^ 
wvivTng.*,. it offers an-aiternative style of leadership 
that I like, an alternative-approach to education that" 
allows for individual ways of learning to be capitalized 

on. It emphasizes the continual learning of ah aduS 
allows people to create and stucty and grow ihtellecti^a^ly^ ? 

L f^i^ i^"^^*" ^'^ qood^vehiele for the Lab dissemijiatihg 
whal^ Den eve in — mv edaeational ideas. — 



Q * Emphasis added'; ' ' 1 pn 
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J-aro-student-oriented. The Executive Coordinator 
at a council ln Washington asked me to participate. 
This prestigious invitation, combined with my 
interest in networking ' 
motivated jne> This 



IS a way 



^rea which is : stirdent and apademic affairs. 



promote m y^ 



I was motivated 1h participating because 
iti the concepts and pMl^sb 




I have derived personal satisfaction frdrn ;being 
involved with ah alterriative learning program^ It 
has beert professionally stimulatifig for p. to work 
with classroom teachers on a program that/! betieve 
in philosQphi c allj ^ 



it- is^part of^lSUr pr and- buOar^r i hvoTveTOOt 

with Project Equity a^^^^ copitnient to advocate i^x 
^fiity that :W&:.use ishis ser\^cew ; v^' ^ " ' * 4 



' Research and development really i^ imp 
import ant in that RSi Ef>is increasingly seen as having 
value by the clients ap^ that the nar<y millions of 

: federal because 
of:the interest that we as a laboratory are criating i - 
among pur clients.. 1 have a background in diffusion . 

y^researchv Jfith that as professional interest I a^n 
very intirested in th^ power of national networks 
to be able to deliver in a systematic fashion the 
results of research and development to educational 
practitioners who need those outcomes. 



ghat motivated iny partlcipatlJig in the project was-ne^ 
interest in the pr^ r a m conten d I had been interested 
In critical viewing skills prior to n©^ participation 
in this project. My^^ngoing motivation was interest 
in the In ftwnc& T.V. has in America and the implica- 
tions for change in American society. 



EKLC 



Coinrents of .Br^ Investigators About interest in Prbjiset i Several 

Prihcipai Invest^gatbrs" stated tha^^^^^ the purpose of the project 

affecte<ttfie extent to which practitioners became Involved in it. 

fegive women without skills in grant writing the 
[nformatidn they. needed to have control over what 

|H|y wanted to do motivated in vol vemehti What - i 

stained interest wa$ft^ <^ 
given and responsiveness of the project to what 
was needed, Intrinsically it is motivating ^ and V 
sustaining to work v?ith women .committed td-wdmeri's 
issues . What; caused them to become involved was 
the issue that they believed irii 



._ ___ _. * ' 

The maipr incentive for involvement was that teachers, 
would get smaller classes. The Oafeland classes had 34 
kids and looked forward to having less,. Teachers saw 
an dppdrturiity to get advice arid help fbr things to 
try iri the classrooms. They wanted ad\rice f rom pro^ 
ject st§f f . ^ They participated because they wanted to ' 
get help and ideas for classroom discipline^ learrt 
language >arts curriculum Ideas. Having made the 
comnitinent to dd It sustained their partieipatiori 
in the prdject., They said they would do it arid did. 



Interest in the project was injportarit.- The reviewers 
felt it.>^s.-:a^ worthwhile proaec^ and h4cf::enthusiasm _ 
for the prd ject. With regard td the four field trial 
grdups: _ They;vwere Iriteresrted in learning. new techT ^: 
niques for teacfiirigi- : r / - ' ' 



Many individuals rely on bur sei^^ces and usevtHem - 
repeatedly, The^cdriterit area of the project ftself 
thSt it is jsefiiUarid something practitioners^, believe 
-iP- motivated their involvement T '■ ^Tv^" 



2) PERCEPTION OF PERSONAL IMPACT - . ' 

The interviews revealed that participation is reiriforoed arid 
strerigtfieried wheri practitioners are able to achieve work goals that th^^ 
Judge to be worthwhile and the result df their own personal effort arid 
ihvestitieht i-e.^wHeri their wbrk^^ a. differerice. The aU^giarice to a 
prbjectJls. purpose arid participation in project tasks seerfis to be strength^ 
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eried when the practitidner reeegriizes that his/tife-effbrt Has made a sigm'f- , 
icant ebritribatj on to ward an objective valoed by both the proje ct and the 

The E^ract it loner ^s.perc^^^^ impact is given added« 

strength and value When the practitioner's effort and achievements take 
place at the beginning of the project* Although the perception of impacts 
per se, seems to strengthen practitiohers' par^ieipatibn,\spec^^^^ 

. tance jecrnjis. when the effort breal(;s fr^sh proj^ ground,; provi first * 
experiences i marRs first achievements or provides, a model for the course 
and conduct of later project work* The perception of contributirig to 
and having a personal impact at the beginning of a project does appear 
to be an inportartt fact or tfr a t contributes to siistaittl^ g-practitioner 
participat ion as revealed in the practitioner s nterview^ 

The^followinl quotations ^are grouped- into two categories^ The first 
group includes practitioner qubta^^^ that illustrate an impact on the 

^practitioners. The setond grqyp includes practitioner quotations that _ V ' 
show impact on practitioners at the beginning of the project- V • 

Impact on the ^actiti oners 



The project _prQvided me an %)ortunity to pursue 
two areas _df Interest. I was^ motivated by the 
relative freedorS for me to follow rny own ideas 
arid work area.** rny bw^ interests are vi sable in 
the proj'ect and the ideas I generated are utilized 
at this workplaces " 



I influenced the form of the proaect^ the general conception 
of what exchange s .ought to be doing . 



1^ participation has cbnt^^^^ 
growth irt the number of staJdents-ent^ll^W i^ 
program^ - I helped with setting up key coi^tacts in 
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the local area and made It possible to expSid to tfie 

county level. JJlelged establish edll^ 

sharing of ideas between rival schools locally. ' 



\ 



1^: principal told me it was a wonderful program and _^ ' 
that it would be good for me $b participateand I just 
accepted^Siy^pr^ I thought th^y - . 

were going wonderful, things that would 
help me to keep r^y children 'sV attention. That was not 
wKal&.was/happening^ The presentation did not clarify 
what one might expect. from the program^ Gradually^ as 
I part.icjpat6d a/id tailed tb_FWh staff, I began to 
uhderstahdi. I qhanged w math-:groups beca^ had^ 
•begun tb-^ay attention to n^^^^ in a different 

way. I was^ noticing their success levels and regrouped 
them t>y success levfls. It worked very Well. That> . ; 
rein^'orced motivation. \ ^ 



The impact on the program that resulted from ngi' participation 



- ; I pushed for quallfied^^^^^^ in the 'reading lab * 

setting, rather^ thah^^fit^h^^s^ graduates as aides, 
• as designed in PCU. ^Jl^-; c:^, ^ 

- the:.fnyii^PT^^ me above and teybnd ; 
what ' had; ^i^fe envirbrtment means a 

• Idt/to 'ng'^d^W^^ was no.xehtral theme- 

^ ^ I made ,the room more-' attractive arid i aviting^ ^ ' ; 

■:_ j^^^Li__ ■_ __ . / - 

r_^eyel;ope^ a- process of communicating with class- 
room teachers' and lab teachers that faciliteted.-the 
project's goal-s*^ f .. -^^y - 



.1 worked directly with ehjldreri usi:ri^% skills as a 
teacher and iny commitment 'to learninp and individual 
growths 

My commit roentr^ the ^3rogram served -.as the energy that 
kept^thg program alive in the second year when the 
original priig.inovers were no Tohger-Bresent in the 
district arid had' moved oh i : - ' 

I bpened up CQmrmintcatiori -Ti Ihd • - ^ 

parents ,i n order to^f a<yj:i tate chi 1 dren ! s growth* ^ -.^ ^ - 

I_held in. service for staffs training them in the Use 
of materi als i and gav? i rif brmal i npUt -intb the under- 
standing <)f children and Ways of working with them. . 



I Tmtiatej^ acqilsU of materials and inservice . 
' ^for the. use of materials. I developed arid perfected 
materials. ' * . - 

- I disseminated^ teac^ - 
- reinforcement through rewards a behavior 

modification system - to other school staff. 

: ■ ■ ■ ? ■ ■ . . 

■ ' : ' ■ ' ■ .-. - - ■ . 

liiipact dri the^Praetitiohers at the Beginning of the Project ' 
'I was involved in the initiaV planning and conceptualizing. 



The entire concept of the :project is to keep putting people in ^ 
touch with each other around the 4jiit 3a1 c o ncept which was.-developed 
by me and to encourage ideas, get ^help, problem solve, give support. 
The project contributes more and inore specifics to'the deveToprent 
of^this concept' which is a fairly new onev 



I helped set up the rietwbric from scratch i_ I .ha^e been_ involved since 

the^^girinirig of the dissemination proje^ was significantly 

involved with the concepts presented, reading materials, etc. - : 

I helped choose the i^^^^^^^ I was excited by the idea; of doing 

something riew.> participatibn_was when we were observing 

the program arid being trained in how to deliver the program, l^y \:" 

irivolyement with program has gr^^^ since we chose it and I have 

gotten to know it better. I would spend all day iri there (the HEP - . 

Center) if I could. I Ifve it. - ... ' 



The first year^was the most intense Because I was setting it up 
arid there was a Tot of ground-breaking and ironing out of wrinkles- 

- I kept the project goinij. JOrgarilzed everythirig. -I made 

/ sure that procedures w^ followed. I made sure thdt the:, 
program rnbdel was fg^^wed exact I supervised the 
preparatibri of materi^als. I- set up the "center physically. 

^. - I scheduled regular meetings so that staff .wou^d be* 
coordinated='and on task.- ^ :^ki.^^^'''- 

■■ - I problem solved^ ; ^"-I'^; ^ ' 

»■ ' .-'3 . -J-^:^--^ - • ! V _ . / . 

- I recruited ;pa rents as volunteers; 'vT-V ..'^K^l?'- • t • ' 

' _ ■ ■■ . ■ ^■^^■•rt" - ■ I'-:- . ■ 

.- I served as liaison to FWL staff linkingvasint. ' A 

. .:, ■ . « y^^f, j ■' ■ 

" ■ i- - I save direct service to childreaa^a classroom teachefi 
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Comments ^^ Principal Investigators : . 

Although none of the Pririeipal Investigators mentioned that the ■ 
praetiti oner's perception of his/her impact motivated or encouraged their 
partrcipation, two Principal Investigators didjdiseass the importance 'of 
getting practitioner participation at the beginning of the project. ,Th.e 
following^ quotations are froii- two Principal; I nwsstip^ who learned..:by 
_noi; doing so the importance of gaining practit/foher partiei parti bh at the 
beginning of t|ie project. "^^T.^.';' ' \ — , 



We are "paying" for: the 1 acfe M b|tte« 

involvement at the beginnitig'^Irf ::^^|p^fc^^i^hdw as ' 



__ . '4 :.. 

we try to find a publisher ftf^ t^^:^!!^!,- since , 
many publishers feel the matet^f^-^^re #ot ' su ' 
ciently adaptable to a van ety .<^pfessroom . settings. ^^^^ 



- - 



z Tfie participation of Title -t'Oirectdrs was hihcieEet' 

' because th^- did not ^ underst arid th^ cQhtracty^ome v : 

opppsed/.ne proaect^ When it began nbn^wer^:.a^ ' V c:^^ 
to be part of the advisory group.:* hater^tfiey changed 
the ir'M rids because, ttni^yit^^^ . ^ " 

: atterided arid made^,a* pres.enta^ thei r 

meet i rigs. This got them intereS^eil'an^^^^^ . 
. ' invollred. , . ■ ' 

'. . ' . * - , ■ * --. - 

J) ^ iNJOYABLE/PRODUef IVE REhATIGNSHIP Wlf^ 

The quality of the relationship that practitioners have with the..FWL' 

project staff ieems to affect practitionir^pirliicipatien'. The following;; 

quotations from the'ijitervf eWs sjjflW that both the quality of the practi- 

tioner's- personal or informal relationship with staff members and the 

.!quali|y of the task-oriented relationships were seen as important by 

t.helpractitioners. Practitioner farticipatioh is influenced by the" : v 

degree to which practitioners seeJthelr relationship w ith project Sjtaff 

members as being 1) mut u ally open, friendly and acceptincj, and 2) prbfes- 

si onal ly useful and producti ve . Practitioners seeiTiyl^ncburaged when they 



perceived that.the project 'staff could felf^^^^ their work goals 

in linportant ways and could db' so in a friendly, non-judgemental nianneri The 
PrihcipaMhvestigatOrs also recognize the importance to the prdjec? of 
developing productive and friendly relationships between practitioners and 
the project staff members .-;;^;T^^ of a friendly arid productive 

relationship helped to e^tablrt'Sh a collegial relationship Betweeri prac- 
titibrier arid prbjlct^staff memfers. This cbllegial relatioriship motivated 
practitioner participations tfie following representative quotes from inter- 
views with practitioners illustrate the value and importance of, ah enjoyable 
and productive work relationship between the practitioner a^ the Far West 
habdratbry project staffi 



Project Equtt^has 




They heve assisted me i h ny job * _ I have developed friendship 

' ^ ^ ^ "f_^ahiJ*e have done si3nie ; • 




I enjoyed the contact wit^RfUstaf^* It made school more 
ihtereiting when I was jnyolygd in a special proje^* I 
enjoyed thi (contact with Marilyn. I learned something. 

The ^e^^^ Far West babbr»tdry does an extremely gdcfd job 
and^the staff of Diane Rclhtyre in parties are outstanding 
and the new'ideas they give to us are most helpfali He are 
involveb because the center staff is so competenti 

The only important fa^^ in our participation is the credi- 
bility of people at the Far West Laboratory * Thgy {FWLj!_are 
aTwi[ys"Qnt^ are asked 

for immediately and' send them out fasti — 

I persona44y-e^j^ d working with Rita Cbstick . She (Ri ta ) 
was very organized and it was stinwlating working with heri 
I learned i great deal about how to organize materials ' ^ 
through her. ' . , 

I have beeO§tiyated by the willingness on the_part of Far . 
West Laboratory staff toj^eceive su^gest^ Qpehhess dri ^ 
Far West- Laboratory part to meet n\y regional needs has, 

lS7 : . 
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; What excites ire as a person is aehievemerit* The Far West * 

Laboratdry preseritatioh^gaj^e th^ prdnvtse that new techniqties . 
that th ey coal d teach me could help students ,to acyiieye "gr 
b e niore su ccessful In the r^^* ^I^id^ necessarily 
believe it, but I 4ras^ willing to try> I feel ypu always 
have to be open to new ideas T The program worked and fed ny 
• ^ motivation* . 

Cbninents of Principal fhvesti gators ^ 

The Prihci|^^vestigat6rs recognized that the relationship between 
the practitif^;^^^d the Far West Laboratory project staff infTueheed 
.practitior^^^.icipattbh. The foTTowihg quotations are examples of 
that awarehessir ^ ' ' :^ : 



The staff fs^invi^^^^tfegractiti They 
are. wil li ng to ^fbl^^^^y^wlth: |^^^ 
; \?h€!y extegil ih^s^pfp^^tl^^ 
•"Tniportant 'the part i ei|f '\ 
, about _staff helpfulne'ss. via return postcards and 
letters^ * 



Most staff are encouraged to attend at Teast- one 
conference per year so they can have di^rect con- 
tact with .use%i^ Pr act it^^^^^ 

to Far West taboratpry . t^:jnake present^at i^ns about 
what theiiF prganizaticn^Vs^ ^ and how WEECN and 
their organization can work more closely together. 



This project is practjtidner-brl^ Staff is ' i 
^.-}f concerned about isolation frpm^pjrlctitipners and 
• < tries hard to avoid, this &y^ gltt^iiig iTi touch with 



FRir 



practitioner group s > attenrftflf me^ingSj and_in- 
viting individuals to Far West Laboratory. . The 
staff is becdmihg more skilled in designing 
approaches;^tb encourage the participation of 
practitidriirsi _ , 



It is the process of.;>the interactloh between pro- 
ject staff and participants that. ensures partici- 
pation ; however, the project is designed to train 
participants^ A responsive grocess degands inter- 
act ion^ That interaction gets inform^^on from 
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participants and the bas 

-for what the project does. : V y 



There is a willlngneSs to^^m^^ this a network of 
friends. A 'Wamjj^ personal network Has been . 
responsible f or Jthe trust that exists. Thelstaff 
and practitioners have face-td-f ace visits.;^ 
.People are personally in touch with one anbtfieVi; 
^ite hold small intense conferences to build per- ^' 
sonal re] ationsi ^The mini-awards to subsidize. 
. visits to other Teacher Centers or to; bring peopi 
as' consultants to their dWn; cehtih h^lps a great^ 
ttealv The use of their writing in our ptiblica- 
ti,bns and drawing upon their bpiriibh- helps to 
.foster participation* ft directory of merSers is 
pub 1 i 5hed and di s t. ri but ed f ree . ^ M|y 1 eatdersh i p 
style: is informal i ^ I regard the practitioners 
as peers and^^colleagues. The substance of the --^ 
project comes. from them. We have a hdnli^r > 
way 'dfrpperatf^ We operate dn_the ba^s. of 
lateral tHinl^Tng. There is a willingness^to• 
- take our pri df^i ti es from the network, to feyi se 
aiSi^jfeo be^f^exi^ treat practitioners 

in^^c0T|egja]:^ not divided 

iffitc|3^q|ac^^^ -sj^^^es are averlappi ng* 

al|p|aff^>av^ frsli* tm^ This 

also^r6v^pi;;thie:th to experience 

person^^gf^^ arnohg 
st^f . td^ijlle^^ 1_ conpni cat i on 

is recorde^'^gji^a^^ 
\of informal ori^'lapo^ client takes 

place;: Some practitioners^^m the net- ' 

work to be too personj^^nd ttiihk th^ are rtdt 
part of the "in groujof _This may hinder partic- 
ipatidh. Otherwise the lack of a fonnalstruc-, 
ttire arid the ease of access/ to the project, with ^ 
its support and friendship^, encourage ^ 
pat ion. There is a high commitment to teachers 
being able to learn.' What sustains practitidner 
participatidn Is they find it is prdductive, 
practical i prdfessidrial arid stimtilating..ii 
The Jeeisiori to put money into phone calls and 
rtaff travel also helped* You need td^put up : 
the money and da what it takes to be in touch r^' 
with practitioners on tha^i^ terms. Practitioners < 
ipust be provided with personal as ag^N^ profes- 
sional rewards. ^ _ ^^s^ 

Staff makes it a pbli^ to travel arid g^ " 
first-harid irifbrmatidri on Teacher Eenters in all 
parts of the country f aee-to-face'i 



. _As the project has gone on the staff, has gotten - . 
a faith thgt to help teachers ^ you must allow them .: ■^'^■ 

' ' self-definitian and tfiefre^^ >^ 

* they heed to Work oh ^ . In the beginning tfie^^^^^^^^ - .: 
thought this view was "not generally held afltoftf''^^^^^^^^^ 

; Inservice professionals. Now. they see .it as much 
more widely held. -j 

The addition, of staff has: made it possible^^^^^^^ 
more practitioners to be involved. The QE-furided 
Teacher Center program has broadened the audience 
of interested people and legitimized the concept. ' . . 

of Teacher Centers. From a little-known program. . 
^ Tt_ has grown into ^a ' ' V ^ 

' practiti<5ne^r-ba^ infonnation/center on Teacher 
V -Centers. r:'^ . ' ■ - ^- ^ ' 

Staff' i riteraetibns havb mot ivated, retarded^ and 
sustyned participation. The^^^ 
interpersonal skills and often riot establish 
''^as.wide^ basis of interactions as the project / 
needs. Sometimes the quality of, that': base is rid 
; ; so good. Staff do hot always probe participants . - 
. to get exterisive arid detailed feedback. _ _ 
The lack of on--^ite contact with qlients iV 
- : detrimental to the project. Biit it is the way the 
^ ' project is set up. _ As ;^ result, staff ^u^ 

time at meetings to. start and create relationships. 
Then they.: build upon these starts. 

There was created a feeling of bwnersRip^^ trust--. / 

• betwe^n_Far West Lab^ 
(teacher^ ^andprincipa^^^ 

of the program. .The pr'bject promised to leave the_ 
, schools if'th^'^ere riot, wanted. The.'prdject staff 
let the project be a choice for teachers. The 
teachirs_ were riot chbsert for the project by the 
. principal i There was rib coercion. - ' 

4) PERSdNAL/PROFESSldNAL GAIN " ^ 

Many of the practitibriers iriterviewed in' this study said t 

• result of their participatiori in the project, .they realized persbrial arid/ 
or prbfessibrial rewards. The personal rewards achieved by practitioners 
varied from-charfges in attitudes or ways of behaving to iricreased satis- 
factidri. the prdfessidrial gains rioted by practitibriers varied from the ' 
mboey^ status and recognition received tb career advances changed 

- The personal and professional gains or rewards were seen by the practi-' 
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-t loners and tfie^P^^^ as encouraging and sustaining: 

• praetitTdner The folTowIng comments were made by praetf-* 

tidritrsvSntf^^ the personal or professional gains they perceived. 

themselves to reap as a result of their participation in projects.. 

i learned to appreciate what'^I v^s doing ,mori> I 
' began to see nyself.as a creative: teachirl I have 

been a teacher for fourteen years and I am a. good . 
/teacher. This- projec^ .gayen^ support -and Vallda" ^ 

- tjon-for what I 'was already doings I learned to 
label and categorize niy techniques. It was an 
opportunity for rnstructors to share ideas which 
we do niDt ordinarily have. I learned a lot about 

; By style of teaching. . I \teaeh what I valuer 

I -thirife that, what one teaches is a prdjeetioh 
" of one's vaTueSi The project h^^ me' to clarify 

- what ipy yalues ar^^ strategies on 
how to approach a problem,, define it, find resources 
and solve it. The role playing was, very practical. 

I did hots however J enjoy. academic theory. The 
brainstdnningi problem solving sequence enabled me 
to get clear on rny own eare^ goal of 'doing private - 
Consulting wbrki 
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This program gave me the chance td have. contact with 
stimulating pedple outside, of the schbbT district^,. 
I met people f rom jtlXover the country who shared ' 
' ^ " talked about what they 



I was 



able to imp1ement ^4iew:^echn^i^u^s and ideas. I started 
to look at children differently, really focused m 
attention on them. As 1; kept my jdurnal W entire __ 
aw^re.D^s-of what children were doing increased^ as' well 
as ; who/they were^ which enabled me to be more sensitive 
to their needsi As the atmosphere in the classroom 
loosened and became more relaxed, the children formed 
a close-knit group. The space in the room^^increased. 
There were more kinds of materials available and there 
was ndw space for an/iridi vidual child to go of f to 
corner of the room alone. The childrenys f eelings 
about themselves were better and they it 1^ 
about " 



These i mprovements affected me in 
^ound i^g work irore enjoyable and 
'Sect was an. opportunity to learn. 
I liked it. I will 



pos i t i ve way s a nd j 
rewarding. This p 
It was new energy coming in. 
continue to implement sdme df these techniques.; 
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r.was drigirially a fir^t grade teacTieV and became director 
of the prograrrii Involvement in the project caused me to 
return. to school to receive a ^rl M,A» and, contlnug profile 
sional training. It has; motivated. me to learn arid to 
continue to open vistas in the field.. 



Participation gave me the opportunity. to develop further- 
directions in n]y own research and to .extend under- , 
standi ng through contact with expertMn the field.. I - 
have been associated with major advahcis ih the field.; 
and am wording with influential professional s> 



Irivolveineht in ^th is project caused a turning goint in my 
p rofe s sional career s . I earned a great deal (rf" recognition 
nationally because of the work and it has allowed me ts: 
develop my -own area of interest and pursue it*.. it has^ 
stimulated own growth prdfessibrially^ 

I have: writte n a lot for their publicatT ^ . We li^ve 
received national r^^ for what we are doing 

because of ^^ttu^ . This attention and visibility hit : 
motivated, Another by-product- of this attention . 
is niMt ft has made. those ih^^^^^^ area such \as • 

the_Bdard of Educltibb, teachers and:. administrators 
more awa_rp arid appreciative of what- you arf doing and 
therefore of what they have in their own backyard.' n ' 
ftlso, people come from all ovgr the country to visit> 
This has meant increased local commitment tb the ^ ^ 
project including moral arid firiaricial support* 



Prbfessiorially - I have been asked by jother organ- 
izatiohs to be present at'tconferences because of" 
my^in^lvement in this project.; There is also ^ ^ 
more reco gnitionL by state people as somedrie who. 
has expertise. I am more prdmirierit. My reptitatibri 
is growiRg . 




Persbrially - more personal satisfact4m because of 
all this attention and validation. I feel that I 



I have been helped through sbme frustrati rig .times 
'When I Was thirikirig "Is it worth it?" by people 
calling arid asking me. for help, etc. . 




My iinage^ ^^^yfaat I could be and what I cduld do 
had -been very limited. The Teacher's Center "~ 
Excharige was Very^lnstrumerital in helpi^ 
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tQ expand my^ througi 
su pport and encouragement s 



My individual ideas have changed by ny partici 
patioh,. However, by basic cortDnitme^ 
centering was reinfor^^ I had 

always a hd the concept of teacher centering as an 
approach to staff developirent but for awhile it 
was a lonely battle^ 



Comments of Principal Investigators ^ 

The Principal Investigators mentioned that several different types 
of personal gains or rewards motivated practitioners to i)ecome irivc 
in projects. The fdlldWjhg quetatidhs by Principal Ihvestigaros pro- 
vide examples of their views "and note the various personal rewards 
provided by Far West Laboratory projects. ' 




They' get their ideas used and become part of an 
inner circle that they see as import for themi 
Th^ get yisability with the funding agency 
because the Principal investigator purposefully 
credits their ideas. They get to work with, a 
Principal Investigator who has a lot. of contacts. 

•liking with the project gives practitidtiers 
'f^er in working with networks and influence 
byer the directibri of networks. ' ' 



Art; :fipnorarium of $100 per person 1 ast year wa^ 
. given to participating teachers. ExtJ/i%tbrf^^^ 
is. also given/for credit tdward dfegr^lil^^^ 
pay from the district. Some teachers voYuhteer, 
some are vdluriteeredi This makes a difference- _ 
Qhe is self -motivated and interested and the other, 
though^not openly hositle, has more narrow limits 
of participation. The willingness tojparticipate 
can change depending upon teachefs* expectatidhs ^ 
with regard to what they will get out of the project 
for themselves and their classroom* 
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^. The ma'i^n reasons p^^ 

invplved are the pHhci pal's recognition and the 
support given tb^^^^^^ _ 
classroom. And tpir: own interest in iiiteracttori 
with another adalt al^ut what goes on iri their 
elementary school classroom. They Tiked being 
"involved in research;''. Th^ want to-teoine 
\ involved, with other adults in relation to their 

) ' professional wbrlc. They /desire self rlcriowl edge. 



They also want to do a better job with: helping 
the children learn . who are not ;dbing s in 




school.. • "-''M 



• They. were flattered to be asked. curious about what 
" people at Far West babbratory^.d^^ ^ ■ 

Teachers had ^ trip to San Francisco. i:h§yj^^ 
o.in increase in status when as^ed to participate-/ ■ .. 
^^TV has a big influence on' their students and' ■ 
'thus its: impact and the project impac^^^^^^ impor- . 
taht tb'themi ^ * • ' .7?^V";;i : - 

Parents were given $T0O.per day and a trip to^San ^ - 
' ' Francisco. Ofie parent visited friends in San ' ; 

. Francisco. TK|y were flattered to be asked. ^ 

For consultant the prb^^^ deals with thetr ; . 
>■ -professional content arga and part ici pat ibri ' 

* gives th^m recogriitfpn.f The $10& Was not ah/ 
• initial incentive, thei $100 was what sustained 

. their participation. -^Z 

5); PERCEIVED ITO " 

The analysis of practitioner interviews showed that pfactitibriers 
were encouraged to participate ifl field-based RDDSI projects when t'hey : > 
believed that the project and/br their irivolvement in it would benefit 
people they wanted to help or further: a cause in which they beljeved. 
the practitioner interviews reveal that this belief served both to moti- , 
vate.ahd sustain practitibrier, /participation. 

It should be understood that this category of motivators may * in 
parti ise related to Personal Interest or Belief in the Project's Purpose 

ERJC . ■ . 
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■ _ . " _. - •_ ■ ^ ■ ' . ' 

or Nbtibrii Tfie' direct purpii^ o? several of the projects studied for' ' 

t.-' ' ■ ■ ■ 1" ; ' - -*■ ' 

this report is to serve certain 'classes (5f ^clients, ^taay beV 'ther¥fq.re,> 

_ _ _ _ _ . . _ • _ ^ % 

be that the practitibhers who said their participation in these projects 



was reinforced by the project's purpose understood that the purpose 

included .achieving gains for significant others. However, there is a 

difference between the iriteridedi purpose of a project and the jercelved 

impact af iti It is fbr'tfiis reason that the present' category was 

created. The -^^ foil owing quotes by practitioners provide examples of 

cpinments that address the project's impact or achievements bn behalf 

of people or causes: p6rceiv|i,aS: ^important by the practitioner. 

\. : ■ _[ .. V.-^. . . / . ; 

- Ihe-class was so difficuU and so large that I - 
. was willing to do anything arid the reductieh ef 
, the class Size was a big nletivatbr^ Then^watching 
the\dyhamic effect on the kids and all the won-- , 
derfuJ ^th ings th a t -they could d o, seeing thei r " * ^ , 
having increased time f or ^ai^t 
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contact and that I ^ould gjve parents positive 
feedback instead^ of only aealing with tHlm 
around problems of crisis was viry inspirTng 
to re. . .. ; < , 



The smal ler^ class- size enafa me t o broaden the 
jiof^z ons of the -chi4'dren by providing them with 
^em4che4- programs . For examplet I extended- ^ . 
creative.wri tingi library work, reading and 
sharing of ideas • I Was able to teach math in 
greater depth. In fact, there^j^as more in-depth , 
work i H- alV^t re ap and becau s e of this the ch^t lirig^ 

lit h their w ork^ There was 

mgre creative play. Thus, because of the decrease 
• in number of children, the curriculum became 
much richer. Chil dren's mot i vat ion i ncreased 
because they did hot get angry or discouraged 
having to wait for help or attention. c - 

_ ^ _ .: . _ 

, . The project gav| me different iays of lodking 
■ :at how to get students i nvol ved in real-1 i f e 
v*fTearning situations and different ways.tTlat 
,^;'you can learri from those situations. I saw 
how one's approach might differ based on what 
you warit^tb learn arid alsb hbw ybu most 
ii vely learni 




eoht^iiuted ^because I . was feribwl edgeable about- ^ ' 
OaRlarid cj^^ resbarees anrfhaS extensive experf- 
■ :e5ce wi tli youth^ wash able to share 
. my expertise in ^ttmt-^ir^a ^ I ; • -able, to bri r\f . 
students i n di rect jcontact with "helpful resburees 
in ttie C'ity as a result • " , ^ 



r r 

won^n admTn 
to niy state 
on wpmen's 




,i yed mater i al s on Oregon ' s ■< 
program. L sent material 
tors, t»hlD needed i rifdrTO 



The Inf ormati bh Whi ch I . 



through parti c i- 



patjon-wa s useful and was sent on to other people 
i n^ the state i n vol ved .In won^^nTs; equi ty . 



. ,Hy ^ sctldbl s had vblced -Certa i h heeds jwhicti 
- ybiced to tbe. staff bf.-Materials 5^ " 



They developed materml 



that need and 



they^a ve been dis s eminated to other s chool -d4 strict s 



CoCTaents of Principal Investigators . / " - 

Several d^i^^ investigators mentiohed'tRat practitbners were 
late J n' a 'project because they coul<li thereby^ 
fact on the li-ves df other ^pebjDle. . the folTbwing 



mbtf^at^d 
make^a pp 




quotes Principal] Investigators are examples. o7 tfiat.view 



. The reward is intrinsic - seeing children change^ 
■.increase their motivation ^ score cognitive gains^ 
interact positively wath peerss. excitement about 
^ going to schddl. This'rubs off -bri parents* Par- 
ents becdme supportive arid this sustains children. 
5rie parent ^.trarisferre'd fier^ child into our school 
/ arid^'saw marked change_jn the , child. The cognitive 
gai ns of ^students, red nf orce the teachers and , 
v; change student -attitudes about themselves and!.: , 
^■i V their t5ehavi or. ' • V « 
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Their commitmerit to this as an educationalpractice 
that they believe is 'good for students. Other - ^ 
teachers and administrators without the commitment 
rSimply withdraw from the program. 
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■ . : ■■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ . y ' 

V-:ji?En^ a^ of the iriterviewf ^^if -^^^ practiti oners revealed 

^ __ : : Hf'? ^ ^-^ ^^^^^ ! 



•i^veral factors^^that seyn to^ be i^slQnsibTe Ifcr discouraging^ -Inhibiting 
• or punishing the 'involvement of ^Jracllbners* Tl^ following sectioli will 



list- arid define the factors that were seen €p ret'ard practitioner parti- 



' cipation and illustrate each factor by.^rovi ding representative quotes 
from the interviews. T^'^ 

• " The factors ir»ent;ioried by the practttippers as* being responsible for 
inhijttihg, punisBing,. or discouraging their, project parti cip^at ion fall 
- int^thg following categories: ^ ; : ^ 

^; 1) Violatidri of Practitioner's Expectations' » 

2) Insufficient Time .and Energiy 5r Cohflidt with Other Work, tasks 

Violation: of Practitioner's ExpectatiQtfS /-: :. iK/lr^ 
Several- practiti oriers stated -that the project's, goals or methods 
for achieving them, did Sot, in fact, coincide with what they were told 
and led' to believed Whereas these^practitioners may have- i'fii^^ 
.looked forward to partia^^^ irt^ project - activitfes, they^^^pT. 
thCTselves- losing interest when, after several mbntte, the project 
did hot. provide the anticipated servicis, products, or opportunities' 
to become involved. The following quotes fronf the iritervie^ 

practitioners .provide examples of statemerits that reflect this 

, - ■ . - f) ■ - ^ . . ■ ■ . 

■ ^ ■■■ ^ ' 

violation *of expectations, . \ ' . r " 

; 7> , I was teaching a very large class and drgiria:lly 
■ ' * under the impressidri that the Far West. Laboratory 
• ' . .staff would assist ^me_ in the» classroom and Jift 
, >sbme of the teaching burden^ -This^did not, turn 

• but to be the- casei ' ■: 



I was disappointed 'n.the level of ' participatidn. 
Though 1 enjoyed talking to -^odple from all over the 
riatidiY^d liked exchangis „-_^'"^niation with 



er|c . ^. i "^1 



them, if el t that ny ebhtri tat iph arid time bh 
the problem Was wasted^ hfy ideausjiwere not con- • 
sidered (ngggmp's). The Far WesV Laboratdry ■ 
project ha^^^^d all these questions iri_:,_ 
advance* I-^K^yed no feedback > I was Willi rig 
1 6 participate: extensi vely arid wasnlt^gl^eiuj^he 
charing* ''^ ' 



Participation has been, confusing* Orfgihally I " 
^as led to believe that n^>egidn or network ^ • 
would have more iriput iri deterrrilriirig the model '# 
plans that y^ere drawri up* Instead J felt that \ >4 
the. tab staff drew^up. the plans and gave me' the 
choice pf accepting or not accepting without 
.;c6nsi.deri ng feelings about -the plan. 



I want ver7 
not beeri asked* 



to participate. more but have 
^'Nbt being asked to part 



.has -been the major factoFin.nf^ lack of_ partici- 
pations ; I am sti^V^^ forward to pariTCi- 
pati on and exchangi ng vi ews with -others i n the 
field* .1 am still waiting for information ^rbm 
the f i rst meeti ng* - 



I had hoped that it wpuTd giv.e me an idea of very 
^specific 5teps to^ fallow in writing a proposal. 
A lot of excellent' material, was presented there 
but I '.was not able to apply the principles being 
taught because I did not have a propbsal ,iri mind 
or have the lexperierice of ever havi rig wri tteri: a ^ 
'proposal before* The §Jaff critiqued propbs-als - 
if ybu :had fpmettii^ As I did not I 

was unable to benefit from this. :_| guess A^could ; 
use the 'books _:to /hammer out a rough proposal but 
it is all more nebulous than I 'had hoped for*. The 
materials '-did riot.arriveLdri tirne so that I -did .riot 
have the oppdrtunfty' td look, at them arid I had nb 
ideas on preparatidri fbr the worfesHt^j. R|y level 
of experi ence wi th^proppisals. was so 1 ow that j' 
wa s difficult f o r ^e to u n derstand what was going 
m* I was sitting next to some wpmen.whp had 
written two prdposals and fe]t 'thi opposite* 




■ I hS tif f i c i erit Ti me /E rier gy or Cbrif 1 i ct wji 
' ;A number of practitiorieri-itatedi/^^^ their interview, that they t . - 
did not have enpygh time pr=energy^ to participate in the prdject ttf - - ^ 
theVexterit th&y wished* Ha rty of these p'ractitiogerSi rieverthe'lessi 



were ifloti vated^tb^p'a^^ iffii found^wayr^^ , '^Ke^fol towing 

_ - - ■ - , . - - .-^ ^ -.-.-as.-.'- • _ ■ _ _ 

: xjuQ^tes provide examples of the stat&hehtt fria'de by pract|ti oners during 
the'intervtew. " ^ 

The^quotes aadresl-the practitioner's thoughts ibdW^^ 
energy ne^ed to participate in project activitiesi. '\ " 
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Participation has caused pgrsonala ^urn ou t.> " but 
I felt. that it was worthwhi 1 e^pr^^ project 
staff and nyself. ^ • ' 



i was hindered by the lj.niit-4>f resources in time 
and energ y^ - I was 50% time on another job an 
the time^nd^he project was quite demanding. I 
IS was motivated by the experience of pursuing 
research=:aild developing :'new c^^^^ 



I was hindered by gmbunt of time I' had to^devbt^ 
tojrole. as 5oard member and many other time 
commitnjents. - 



Pereonally and prdf^idnally it was a hardship 

due to the tlineUjia^hay-im 

a nd nights , b u t it ^ wortn tf^r the new 

experien ces^ Also I was.able to u^^e the project 

with this particular type_ of reselrth' team as 

the, topic for ripy Ph.D. dissertation. ; • 

'■ ■ <• *■ 

ffie biggest hi ri^^^ to partic|patibh has bpn. 
"^^^ curr^fft.^^rload on-^esenit job^ 5 



To do .this over an extended period of time would 
burn out most profess iona Is becaus of the intense 
kind of fnteractidn with /people required, -r,^- : 



My ftm^onstraints were a hindrance ^^t^ partici- 
patipolfecause of own conBiritrents as^^a sttideriti^ 
It was -the. third quarter" and I was/tireS. It was 
hard I0 cooifd^^ everyone's schedules and. find 
timi^ fbr.ineelfcings ' 'f 



The time to really si* ^n and p^y attenti^s to 
all the things mailed jne,jthe many handouts^' 
was very tight. I found it 3fff icult to keep . : 
Up to date. ^ ^""^ ^ 




... : .r ' . SUWWIY Qf; PERCE|¥ED . EFFECTS 0^ * ■ 

. The, intervfews with Pvl^^ and* pradii^^^^^^^ logical ahtf commbh- 

v sen^ advice for uhder^tahdihg parti ^ actiVitl||i Attitudes varyi 

Some P.I.s see participatory RDDSI as an unnecessary frill that can signifi-: 
cantly slow down or alter •important educational work. Others see ftvas a 
rnost important :and5i5ecessary li^poherit of research that ensured rel^ahcy '-^ 

- , __ _ -'.-^c^'- • 

and enhances commitment; Most P.I.s feel that participation Is important.^ ^ 

-. ' , • -f 7 J- ■ , ^ > .- " 

RDp&l but they var^ in their Reliefs about the extent thatt^T^c^^atibr^ 
^uld bejpart of their. project arid iri the sfeilll and knbWTetfi°e that would 
read to successful pSrticipatory experiencesi Practitioners almost ^^^r- 
sally feel that the^wre chances they have to participate the better the - - 
RddSI; product will look.. J^^^ to participation expressed by Q r-^.:j-'' 

^ _ ' ■% _ ■_' -' - - - - \ . ^ 

practitioners were time and lack of impacti Some felt harql^ressed tp^fgd - 

participation in RDD&I to an^ready full work schedule. Othersf^felt that . ' 

their participation did "^^^B^^^ effect "on outcome they^had lipped or 

expected.,. ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

As the authors ahalyz^ t!ie i-nter^^^ became clear 

.. ■ ■__ . . , 

that could h^p guide future participatery RDDSI activities. These mes- 

' - - - - - . - * • -- - ' ^ ^ ■ . . ■ ^ 

.; sage3 are presented in as brief a form as pbssiblei .They are the author's 

cbhdehsatioh of sections 1 and 2 of this chapter. Readers ir^ invited ib 

____[ . ' . . ' ■ ■ v 

'reread those sections and draw their own conclusions. v J 

- ' "* . * - ■ ■ ■ ^ . ■ . . • ' - . ' & ' ' ■ * *^ 

» Message 1 For participatory R5BSI 'to be successfitl the practitioners 

■ ^ '- , ' - ■ 1 ' ^ .''^ ^JL'. ^_ ^__'_r " __■ _ . ■ 

must feeTt that they are making^ah impajpt on something (projectisthrust", child ^ 

outcome, classroom climate, etc.) and that^in some way they personal ly gairt 

' (recbgnitioni personal satisfaction^ growth iri prbfessiorii etCi) from thefr 

y^arti^ipatiorti : * > • . * ; ; 



/' Mess^ e j. _ parti elpah^^^jhe ROisi prdgrai^- 

were those .whbi in a3diti ah ta making a' contribution .to the field, rea^iz^d'. 
pe^pharl • and ^professional ; r^i^^^; ' ^ 

: ' Message 3 _ A personal belief or interest in the project's ptirp0S^'B^ 

■ ." - ■ ' ' ■ . - - ■ ■ • ^•'■■^ 

participants can be a^ strong factor motivating and j ^a^^lor^^ 

' - - - , ■ * ^ - ■ ^ - -J ^ ^ " • - ... . .j;. - 

activi:ti^ . ^ . /. / 

\ Message 4 - Participants were ec^uraged to fjarticipatje in RDDSI pro— ^: \ 

jects when' th^ believed that; the prpjefetiand theix invotvemeht in itv^ould . : 
benefit people; they wanted tb.heTp of further a qause, in which they believed. . 

- Their participation was sflstairied- when ^^ey judged that thg proaict' had a 

« ' * ^ + — ^ 

-positive' impact on Jthe people br the cluse. * ^ ' 
• Message 5 Participatix>n in a prbj^t^durihg its beginning stages, 
::; •v.pa'rticularljr in shaping activities,, seems to <:cmtri;bute. to suistained practi-.:^ 
; -'r^ti oner; parti clp.at^ - ; ' ^ ^ • 

''"^l" '. Message 6 - Personal^ informal ralatiohsfiips between practitijipier and - ./ 



^ project staff inclines the^actition^r tb feel^ part of the I^DJtl c^^ 
itx and personally appreciated. ^ 

Message 7 . The personal beliefs the Project Director arid key change 
agehts^^h^ve toward participatory RDDfil at the onset bf project ^activities ' 
cblbr-^nd direct all subsequent participatory activities. They define the 

^i,ni"tial parameters of participation and influerice th^e quality arid quaritity ^ 



of participattbri. ^ 

• M es sage 8 The brientatibn of the host institution and funding agency 
toward participatory RDDSI influences participatory activities.' 

Message 9 Of 'all the participatory functions participatory decisibrr^ 
making seems to be t^ furictibri that generates^^the most apprehension and 
conflict between jjroject staff and participants. ^ . - 



> • : . • • - _ y^- ■ 

v-44 ; . " • " 

: : Message 1( 1 Participation was Inhibit^ when projeets violated the 
pfactiti oner's expeetatiehs (didH't carry through on promises, didn't 
provide, feedback, didn't follow suggestions,., etiil andifwhen t'ltn&.was 
, hot set aside from other-tasks fpi?: parti ci pat ion ^^^^^^^^^ - 

A logical ordering of^ eVentsi.,to STisufl&^^pt i ma 1 participation follows. 

■ ■ - •• • ' - - ■ ^j* ->r ^ _ ■ • . • ■ 

>» It' seems that optimal .particiisBt'ion in RDDSI comes wh^fen: 



iT Kes' proaect staff are-copitted to the notion of participatorv 
- RDDSI. ' ■> ' ■ 



■ 2) The^-host fnstitutions and funding agency share that conimitment^ . 
* ' 3) -The participant is value^^'proaect staff. • , 

■ v^^^ " -4) Participants value the jjurpose of the project V 
• - 5J Participants share in the early shaping of the projects 

^6) Participants are cormnittid to serving the people or cause the pr'cijeet 

> , servess ^ - . - . ' - - ^ " ■ • : 

• ,J-7)<5r.Sufficient time has been set asii^ for participatiph* ' " * ' 

■ -*' ' Personal vrelatioriships are established between pract 

> ' target staff*- ■■ - : s^-; " ' 

^ - , 9) , Partici parts, feet th^^a,ve an Impactv^^^^ ' 



10) /^Participant^ assess the^^ project as having 1 positive impact^^ '^.^ 

11) Partici$^~a@ts: feel; that they^have^b^^ 

prbfess'ibn^lly as a restilt of -their partici'pation. '■^:^:^/'':[ 

12) i.Partici pants ' 'expectations havr beeri ti^|?^5 ' ' . - 



CHAPTER SIX 

• DEFINING MetASSIFYINS RDD&I PARTieiPATSRY AeTIVlTlES 



. -Tfte purpose of tfiis chapter Is' to define and classif;y participatory 
V4 activit1#. The ■ntjtlon of producliig a taxahbnty of participation was* 

' initially seen as the appropriate wbr^^ this chapter. That notion was 
' rejeetedi The taxonomic rigor of thee biologists wi ll not be found here. ' 

Participatory actiylties have been arranged and assigned to groups^ The 
^ ;-criteri^forJ»liSsification by grbu|^however are not. agreed-upon and 

accepted diagribstic criteria similar to those used by Wojigists to v 
assign an organism to a kingdom,^ pf\ylum> di visioiij etc^- The Tdgle of ;' 
th^ authors, rather than diagnostic cntena aeefept^d among ed^^^^ 
was Used' to elassify, group arid define participatory acti vities^ i^^-s * 
wor*. -shouid, be seen^s exploratory, and It is ' 

hoped that future work wllT' lead to a taxdrioiiy of partieipatibri. 

Much ofithe work of thit^'ehapter deals^ith defiriitio^^ The 
study of ;parti|ipatory A WW^e^fe^l"kithe ■ 

iritervie*^ for this study? the sinil^ mosf striking pehci^^^lf the inter-* 
viewers was the lack of agreeTOrit among those interviewed" wi^H' regard* to - ' . / 
a'wdrkirig defiriitfori of the te^^^ There was no debate, about 

definitions; but rather .the.atsumpti on was made that a cSiiifldri definitidri was 

=. ^ _ 1 ______ _ _ ■; "__■ ^ _ _ _ _ . • _ " _■__■• ■ .-. 

- shared by rrost people. This l:ack of precisidri adds to the ebrifu^ibri sufrouridirig 
- partifcfpatbry activities. Differe^nt pebpjei defi hi rig participatory ^ ^ ' 
?DDSI differently, evaluate its worth and reach varying condtosi-on^ . 
A presentation of the various ways to def>rie parti eipattori is seeri as a 

speeded first step/^ri the study of participatbry RDD&Ii ' • -V • 

perfect starting point, for the work of thii chapter is the*dietibriary --^ 



Vi-2 : . ' 

def;i hit ton of the term. The most general definition of "partijcipate" 
according to Funk and Wagnalls^O -js "to take part or have a s h^Ve in 
common wi th^otter^s > " That definition contains two very interesting ribtibris 
useful to understanding the various participatory RDDSI aeti^vities. The 
first nbtibn, "to take part," assujmes action. The second, to ^'have a ; 
share in common with others,^' assumes ownership, - . - - 

Action definition of participation can include no owhershtip at.alU 
to " take part" can mean: to collect data for someone else,;c:use of^an 
educational product, engaging in a school evaluation, etc. Some people ; ^ 

feel very comfortable with these ribriow^rshipi^lef initio Qthers feel 
thipfeue participatibri miist include owners hi p^" "Those people usually 
iriclude^^tfietr de^^Hi^^^^^^ some sharing of power; To ^ - i ' ' " 

"share in com mon with others "' gould mean: > selection of research' ' i>v • ..t: ^ 
questions, decisibhs about :the, particular fbrm bf iriterveriW^^ feeling 
bf respbnsiblity fon. the^oduct, etc. 0ne of the fiSjoF causes of frt^ion 
uncovered among Principal Investigators an| ^rattition.erfS^ lis t^^^ 



^. .munication of th^e^^^^^|^p!t^^ and\actibrf 4re expfeete^ 

. practiji oners. ^^pPJebpTe genuinely- believe that ;they'^re, participating 
or encouraging participation only to be ^hocK^d When confronted by sqmedne 
whose definition of ''participatioh^^^ their actjyity. . Others Whb feel 

that th^ are riot participating may firid theyTiaye been^^re active than 
. many who consider themselves participators. CdSmunictftive cbniprce ' - y 
among these peopjLe -often "breaks down because persdrial perceptions of -^^ 

- p^icipatidri dd riot permit .^jpther's/ 8^ considered^- 

' ^ - - H - ^^ -^1- - ^- -.-V _ l."^ ' *. ■' - 

Table 3 contains "many of the activities gleaned from interviews ^with ^ ^ 



Principal Investigators and pfa^t it 1qner? that were'used:as evlii^c^ df ' . 

ERIC' - - - - ^ " - ^' 



participation. This tabli:sepames;the.factivitie5 ih^^^^ 
ownership activities. Wt|h just a little creative: effort the reader i 
can generate cotSinatiphs of action/^hership activities and create his/her 
own personal definition ^f participation. Clarity of what one means by 
participation seems crucial to the implementatibri of any participatory 
RDBaa project. Attention to action/ownership distinctions at ;^he on^et of 
participatory activity .will certainly cJaHfy^^ 
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-r^'-.T^ _■ ■ 

Reported Participatory Activities Grouped by Action & OwnersKip 



Aeti bri *Acti vi ties 



1. 

. 2. 

4. 
5. 



^6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
16. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



Meeds sensing 
IdentifyTng resea^Fch quest'ions 
Ppjicy^dvising • / 
Materials crltijque"-^ ' 
Decision tmpleirentation ^Tipaagerrie^^ 

a. ^-^'^^/bf materials ' ' - 
bi EoMdctjM ac^ ' - 1 

::C. FolVwihgyproject' design " 

rmo^T-^ ntethqd] . - 

:d. . Local iniplemeijt at ion 
^ e. ^Use' pf Jbiudget ' 

Hddel adopt i dji ' • ^ 

E>:ternal e\ta-ltiatl0n; 

Prb^ranrRev i ew ^^5^ 

Brainstorming - creative 

Fact finding * 

Informal evaluation 

Use of services 

Product testing 

Gohduetirig project tasks 

a> case studies 

b. trainings 
;c.. interviews 

d.. literature searches 
(etc.) ^ : 



1. 
2. 

5. 



_ ^ .. '^j^ 

Bwner s hip Act^viti ^ 

-Needs determination ^' 
PXc^l ding, research questTSflife^^ 




■<<:-. 



" 6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
" Id. 
. 11. 
. 12. 
* 13. 
14 i 



^) ^ ^^^^^^ ^ 
; i^|ya|I^^HR^tie^on(juct^, 

c} r^je^HPpn Emgai! ' i fethecfl 
dj . Form oj^wal implerhefitaiidri 
ej. Use of btidget/ ' ' ^ 

Wodel 'adapt.atibri ^ . > ' ' % - 
Internal evaliiatipn^C^ i 
Program Revision . ° - s 

Brainsttirming - creative formative- 
Use of fact. -Hnding mission^ - 
Use of ^inforraal evaluftion exchange 
Selection of service' . 
Product selecting . , 
'Delineation of prqrject tasks 
ai case studies '.: 

b. trainings ; .. \ 

c. fntervi^ , 
.d. literature searches' . 

(etc.) . •;- •■ ■ . 



-figure 4. contains examples of- the range df activities of the 'owner- 



ship component of 'participat3_pn.\i Noll ^t fim three^^vels jh 
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AT. 1, 



1 . T 
PARTICIPANT 
OiERSHIP 




7 ■ 



1^ 



Level -2 Level -1 



Praeti'tio/iers' 
views 

not -Valued.' 



actinttes 
cosptiCj for 



assigned 
activities. 
Being told, 
howj when\S 



reasons. 



tasl(s,. No 



activities. 



, wnen i 
wtiere fe .do 
a tasbiS; 



tasks or jff 



purpose W: 
'tasks'and ( 
anfiounced ^v. ^..y, 
oBectives ]>«rpose. 
of tfie : 
project. 



r 



Level 1 



Major activ- 
ities pre-. , 
scribes. y 
Partici^tion review 
program 

the details 
of impleiien 
tation. No 

:on 



. FULL 
PARTICIPANT 

_ . ' ' 

' 9MNERSHIP 



L^vel 2 -Level 3 . Level 4 Level 5 LeS^e 



or program 



consult, 
critique, 



Obj€C= 

tides' 
pui!pose.; 



when and 
trfiefe of 
project ' 



n 

of RDD&i 
model. 

Hodificatjon 
set 



to fit a 
particular 

setting or ^he process 



situation. 



tion of tije 



activities modification. 



ft 



Creation 
of sub- 
unit objec- 
tives arid 
tasks 



of imple- 



program 



inal ' . 
goals &. 
pi^cess^Mthlobjectives 



ft 




of the 



RDDSI' 
staff to 
carry out 

3 -project 

or i)art of 



i . 



the figure contain rid ownership activities* They are ihcluded as part 
of the eontiriuum because they represent th? way some RDDSI is 
conducted. The last six levels in the figure coritairi examples of project 
ownership. This cdritiriuum was coristr^^ed to illustrate ownership oniyi 
It ebritaihs afctiviMes^ related to ownership, hot ^rcept i on^ ^jpwnersh i p. 
It does hot deal, for example, with the fact that .pedpl^^^^^feB eah and 
often do carry out RDDSI activities sucfi^ as data eblleetl^^aihihgi j 
etc. We have found that per^^^^^nership varies "ff^ person to person. 
Pebple at^the same activity ^^^^^^^Se ownership continuur^ay perceive 
their owhePship' differently, ^^^^ople take assigrimerrts that are given 
them as their owti:?irjuch more willirigJy than do others, and thils could affect 
the quality of camig arid persortal investment a practitioner brings to 
'ar\y particular act listed on the range of participant ownership* Fdr 
example, a given practitioner who is told hdw, wheri arid whereto do an 
assigned task to meet ari ariridurieed objective eari carry out the assignment 
in a careful arid 'thorough manner tha^respects. and fosters ^^e anndunced 
objectives; or a^iother practitidner can clrfy .out the i^si^merit iialf- 
Jeartedly and witjidut carfe arid respect for- the purpbse>OT. tlie task. 

These two practitioners will produce different qualities .of services' 
or products everr though management^ treats the participants similarly. 
The difference in the out comes is partly a product of. the different /quality 
df p^rsdhal irivestmerit iri the task macle by the two practitioners. Although 
it is pos£:ble for a practitioner to be careful and thorough or careless 
and half-hearted when doihg any of the activities listed along the" edntintitim 
of participatory ownership, it is more likely^ as Weikert has pointed 

; ■. ^ : L.' _ f • ; 

but,** that praetitibhers will invest-more care and^'thoroughness in activities 
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■ ..... : . . / 

they perceive they have createdi 

The Study of the action component of pJirtflci patron shjiijld lead tt) 
decisions about optimal mix of action and ownership tb enhance quality^ 

t is possible^ and likely, that t+ie time splnt on a project-fe^^^^ 
tioner will, involve the practitiofer in more than one ty^ ^^^^^^te^ 




For example, in ar^ one week a practitidner might,.s^pend five hours partici- 

- ^^^^^ 

^pating in adapting pre-s^t objectives to fit a j^rttcular setting or 

_ ^ _ _ £ \ ■ 

s^twrti<|^n, 10 hours participating in planning^howi when and where tasks 

will be conducted to meet objectrve§ and 20 hours doing an assigried task 

to meet the announced dbjectives. ; 

Studying the amount of time sp^fit by eac^^ in a project; 



on diffferent aSivities fi^^d^help/reSM undjBrst|nd the relation-; 

ship between parti cipa^^^ in various activit^f^^^^^^ the- 
project. A r^esgrd of time spent by each practitioner in various d|wner-l 
ship and nonownership activities would create a jjrofile that cdulc^be 
compared with dependent outci5me variables. 9'his cdutd lead tb_ judg^pts 
5; about, optimal activity pattel^ni ^ojr various ^ypes of participarf#ii 



Evi-dence. of 



--"In additi^^ to action/owr^j^ «)nfusidhs a seeond^^ " 

definitional issue was uncovered . during^the ihtil^ew process that '"'seemed^ 
to need clarification. ' That issue was lack of- agreement as td what xdn- ^ 
stituted evidence of part-icipation. -c Varying percept ions of the essence 



participation seem td be^Rg k^ t^^tHisVsecorid major -cauSe'^ 
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A distihetidri can be made between^two v.ery^afffef^fl^ of , - 

evidence .of participation^ .One perceptiofi^^^er^^^ Some/pedplp 
define evidence of participatidn ^experientlally: ^^^ p^r^al investments^ 
i^nterest^iri dutconfe, responsibility fbr^actibrii ca^^^ 



equate evidence of participation with the existence of fiarnial parti cipatbry 
ve hicles . tljiea^,|ee. the participatory vehicles as trarispbrtatibh ta 



a destination but as the destination itsetfi If the fbrmal participatory 
vehicles are present then participation is assumed to Have happened, 
ebmnunication. among ^ople holding^ these "two different perCeptib|i^ of 
participation often resuTts .in aceusatibris and attacks revolving around 

. issues like the fbllbwing ones: "I call meetings and you don't come" 
(lomal participatory vehiclesj. '^W% should I go to meetings when 
nothing important ever happens at them' (experiential)* Table 4 separates 

/"examples of personal participatory experieri'i^lfrom formal participatory 



vehicles^ 



Table 4.:^, 



f 



1 -jSBS^^-i 



''forms, of Evidence of .,Par^|i.ipatioTi Jn RDD&I 



ersdrial Participatory Experiences wpri^ Vehicles^ 




..4 




Frieridsl|P^ 

ee;;ii|E]^ested^ J • '|^^ 
^^^rist/needs /beliefs ^ 
red^^^pc^ptibns or compatii)le 
?r^atti tu'Ses /goal s * % - ^ 
IdenJifTcatloh with "Iha otKer (/ 
persdh/clients„ * ^ ' 
Interdependent' 
^^^^^ n y e rs aTi 0 h 

Interpe^rsonal atta| 
p['dent1fi cation witn cauSB/pUfpdse 



F% re n conf ere n ces 
Advocacy reetings * 
Staff mptihgs 

Review Boards 
;>^Eleetioris 



Feedback mithanisms 

^nnual meetings ,_ 

2d Sensing Commitfeefes 
fstrlbution of materials 
Call fJr papers, critxues 
Requests for. quesstions, 
probl^s, complaints, etc. 




^One of .the interview questions posed to gcinci pal Investigators 
asked what factors^ fonnal or irifdnnal^ were responsible for eneojuraging, 
• ^ oibtivatirig arid sust|inihg practiti^)her inf3^^^ participations ' 



r 



TtteyarisWers to this qdest ion .rllu^^^ nature' of the 

ntioner paj^c^ttjDh. prcJce^^ rp^hforce tRfe notion 

^that the present )Sf [a 'pa^^^^^^ fc>r^ the 



existence of pa 




atory content. Some staternents frbm P.I.s.- 



The Policy Advisory Board emerged as a formal 
structure as a result of the project^s informal _ 
engageinerit with resource peoples formal structure 
fbr^ehqouragih^participatijon nfust follow informal 
corrtactSi You -must hav^.^S^ to deverop a " 

formal structure. Prac^^i oners regard themselves 
as competent^ indepeqden^^^^ They ^have \ 

an interxial ized .structy|^^^^^^rt#Sgei Premature ) 
attempts' tO; irivbl^^^^^^^^nj3tupe do hot allow- 
them to .give th|MM^^^^r^ their 'inputi 
An import a nt^elegplw behavior, is to 

listen andc^draw oiit^m not be i.n}^ccmipetitionV 



if . ■ 



. Attitudes about and toward each bt|ier (pf6j\ec^ 
staff-practitibher^^hav^^een more im^^ > •^.Wt- 

fbnnal/structiyj^l arrangements, ^fhe infbrmatl' per^^ 
sbrisl attitudes and behaviors are th^ most^impgr-- T ^ ' 
tant factors ;4n^,enc practitioner ihfluendfe^^ 

participation.- . i " ^ ' 



• - -- - - - -■ ' _■ \- 

r The lack of fonnal -strtcVure^a 
VSei^ess-tb the project -with its support ancJtfriend- 
•Ship Encourage partlctpati on. the wi 11 i ngness? to 
. make^tys^ a network haS:^b^^^ 
Jtru^t^at axists* ■ F^^t^face y^sltsv Rebpte 



^t^ng pgrspnilly: -in ti[|^feiwi\^ bhe iinbther* ^ 




ITie resgdnsive^^R^^^^^ learning 
IS a\major |ffcto^* intgittj^ practitioner participa-''- 
tionr This is a formaf^ocess though it is ^ihdlf d 
inforniallj^. Jt^ 'proce^^ 
(pa'rticipan^s^^ ass^tsr^n^d^i&dr 
praqtiti.b^rs* Mft''"w)ha^^ an^. V "*^ "^ 



( 



derabnstra^^:.^^^^ le, 
are th.e^pt^inctp^^j^^^^^ vffrfla th 
other i '.^^'iMs'''"' - ^ 
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One Principal Ih\«esti-gatbr rtienfeibned that s/he had attempte 
set the~lmage of "FWL as J^large Tostitution ^ sending iTiferrnat note^ 




, to praet 1 ti bnerst .*! t was , cle^^: f rora >ana4ysiS': oPrthe: i htervi ews that the « 
:c:C:re^'fcw^e^a^^^ enough to ensure partie-: 

tpatidn. .^itie practitioners felt that some of the/vehicles evfeh _^^^ed 
participation by Channeling participation intd-particuTar areas and by ^ 
formalizihg agenda that limited participation. -Yet some researchers ••- 
•perceive; that their only res pons ibi^ty to partieipatidn is the creation .§ 
of participatory structures. » Bthers feel tjg|, if the structure is^ place 
any-personal action -to pusR'for participatilM>ould be cbntani^^-ing a'' 



4. 



s 



free-choice prpcess and couTd uhnecessay^^Hy pressure people who have 

•every right not^ to partieipatet 
goitl ity of P a rticipatory Activities' ^ 

- If a'P#I. i^ afxairf that t5|e encdu'ragSmeht of participation o?Kth*e part 
of practitionerSi. recifjiehts of ! service aha others; might, lead to 'confusion f' 

• extra' work, losS: .of cdhtrdl of 'project- thrust or cSnt^itotYqn-of a project 
• -procesSi- then the intention of that'f'iUr's participatory messages- Will ' 
■be %f ectpdi These fears wIT 1 1 efd to ai^ • di f f erent part jci patory ' . • ' . '/ 
messagevthah tliose emanating frdrt SimilarTf^ . ^ 

practitioners ^rho view putting time and energy into some new effort as 
their being t^kl^j^i^jitage bf,;.:Tjsed Manipulated vg'll participate <^px^; 
far xmfererit practitioners who don't hol^ thoSe views* The* • . 

^ i_ y==>. _ ... \ . . v^.- ' . --^ 

intention of the person giving pa rtici prat ory_ messages and taking participatory- 
action seems to be. a .k^ to the qual itj^ of participatory aeti vities.- Ah /'J^ 
arfe]ysis "of how this Ted the authbPs to. a plottiRg. ' 

of mahi^sources of influ^ce. :Figure 5.cqntains a graphic -representation' 
of some of. the variables that ihfTuenci_thg intention of participants to 



\ - 



participate* This figure Is ba$ed on -info'i^ti^ori b^^ the: 



project tntervfew^ and frbrri'-the arialysfs^of the literature. 
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Figure 5 



Variables that Influence the Intention of Participants 
* . to Participate in RDD&I Activities 



Variable r . 
Perception of 
Projert Worth 



Variable II ^ 
Perception of 
Possibility of 
Positive Impact 



Variable III 




Perception of 




Project 




Ownership 






Variable V 




Perceptions of 




Participatory 




Vehicle 





Intention of an Individual 
in a Participatory System 
to Participate 




Variable IV 
Contacts of 
Practitioner 
with Others 



Variable VI 
Perceptions about 
Cooperative vs. 
Individualistic 
or Competitive ♦ 
Activities 
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' ■ ' . ■ ' ■■.-*'' '\ ■ 

Variable I - Perception of Project Worth .•<?•'. ' 

Participation of practitioners is influenced by the^\g^^^ons .of ' 
the worth ^of the project. If the practitioi^^r feels thatt 
very worthwhile s/he rnay participate actively even in spite^.-6l 



barriers to participation. If people feel that a project i^'^p^Sptf 
intention to participate is often high. This estimate ^f ^ovm%^m^%i - 
at. many levels. Participants might feel that the project is woctWhile " / 
personally, of value to the community or to clients, of value, p^^s^onally^' 
or of general service to mankind. Usually personal and professiciS^;^-v 
asperations- are reflected in programs perceived to be of great woirth A . ' \ 

Variable 2 - Perception of Possibility of Positive Impact ^ " . ?r}^', 

A practitioner's intention to participate is also influenced by 



J. 



estimates about the expected impact of projects* Practitioners have .. \^ \ 
felt that a particular project had great worth, important goals and 
sound objectives and yet held little hope for the success of that project 
Statements such as "th^ Nynll never get the School Board to agree to 
that" illustrate attitudes about possible impact. Sor^ practitioners 
feel that projects ^ight have an impact but they as individuals might 
not have an impact on a project. Others feel that projects might have 
local impact but no lasting long-range impact. Negative and positive 
perceptions of the local, professional and globaVimpact of projects 
and the personal impact that one might have on a project influence the 
desire to participate. 

, : ■ ^ ■ • ^ ... 

Variable 3 ^ Perception of Project Ownership 

A practitioner's desire to participate is also influenced by an 
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undtfrstanding of whose work is being done. This variable is related to 
variable 1 y^t "distinct from"it. Can the practitioner call the work his 
or her own? Can the practitione)- share in the project? Can the project 
■have personal meaning for the practitioner? ' Is the practitioner more 
than a laborer in someone else's vineyard? The shift in perspective ft «. .. 
doing someone's work to doing one's own increases the intention of . 
practitioners to participate. ; 

Variable 4 - Contacts of Practitioners with Others 
r One very important area that, affects the intention of practitioners ' 
toWard participation in a project, is contact with others. Is there 
perceived agreement among project staff. Project Director, educational 
coSlleagues, supervisors, professional groups, community, .funding agents, 
personal friends and family about worth and'impact of the project and 
about the vaXue of participation? 

Variable 5 - Perceptions of Participatory Vehicles " ' 

Once engaged in the project does one's view of the formal vehicles 
established for participation incline one to continue participating? Are 
the pa-rticipatory mechanisms seen as supportive and facilitative of partic- 
ipation or are they seen ,as thwarting participation? Doe the parti&- 
ipatory vehicles make is easy or difficult for people to participate? 

Variable 6 - Perceptio ns about Cooperative vs. Individualistic or Compet- 
itive Activities 

A very personal, motivator that affects the intention of people to 
parti^:ipate in projects is the view a" person has towa%d cooperation. 
This variable is closely related to variable. 3 and affected by all the 
other varia,t)les, yet people have varying inclinations toward cooperation. 
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the sharing of power and individual vs. collective functioning. The 

degree that someone is willing to work with another and the degree of 

identification of one with others inclines one to close the classroom 

'door or invi^te others inside. If practitioners feel they can do r 

. their best work alone and that "Too many cooks spoil the broth," then 

participation in cooperative ventures is less than appealing. This 

• variable more than any of the others represents a world vi.ew that has 

a general effect on the practitioner's interaction with all human 

beings, grDups and institutions. 

These six variables interact in interesting ways to influence t^e 

intention of individuals to participate in projects. For exampl-e, -aS 

resistant to change as variable 6 is, those perceptions can be changed 

by altering perceptions on one or more of the first five variable. 

. . > ' 
Framing Participatory Functions ~^ 

A final grouping of participatory variables includes the above- 
discussed variable (intention of the practitioner or,- as it . was called 
in Chapter Five, practitioner interest) along with other variables that 
have an interactive effect on the conduct of participatory RDD&I. 
-Two additional powerful variables are: institutional guidelines and sup- 
port; and orientation of the P.I. and project staff toward participation. \ 
One less salient variable that is . also considered to affect the form 
participation will take but not- the degree of participation is the type 
of project (R,D,D, or I). An example of how these variables might interact 
to frame the participatory nature of a project follows. Thousands of 
combinations could be generated. This example was created by the authors 
to represent an actua-l project experi^ence and hopefully is illustrative 
of how participatory configurations are formed. The example has been 
simplified to illustrate only one set of interactions. Figure 6 presents 
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•FIGURE 6 




Variables t.hat Interactively Frame 
: Participatory RDD& I Functions 
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a graphip representation of how four participatory variables. influence 

■ the- form and function of participatory RDD&I. These variables establish 

. . . .. . . ••• ' ■ • .. . . . _ f ". ' . • 

.the limits of participation and color all project activities. Some of , the 

i'n^luences exerted by .these variables are so. subtle that they are not 

apparent yet they .shape the form participation/takes. For example if: 

1) the P.I. feels that practitioners should decide how to implement a- ' 

project but .feels that s/he has the jight and responsibility for -def ini-ng 

project objectives arid' 2) the rules and regulations of the. fundi ng,- 

• agency -call forVoject go^s,; objectives and/staffing to be fin^alized' 
when the proposal is submitted and the agency has a. short turn-arpuri'd^ '. 
time and 3) the host institution does not encourage the participation, . 
of practitioners in proposal writing and 4) .the practitioners have had 
little experience in participative RDD&I and see' their role as' ,' 
completing tasks-'eissigned" to them i n a project and 5) the project is. a . .. 

. study^of peer interaction in the classroom, then 1) no i-nput from practi-- 

tioners will be received 'praor to program-'^implementation; 2) little 

friction will result from this situation because of similarity in 

interpretation of participatory role; 3) practitioners will be heavily. 

'. ■f . ■ ■ 

involved in project implementation; and 4) research objectives will be 

■ \ . . 

decided upon by the P.I. and his/her staff., . - 

If, however, 'the position of any one of the agents changed, for example 

if -the funding agency required that practitioners, participate in program 

design, then, a ripple effect would take place influencing the orientation 

of the other agents and affecting the. participatory 'nature of the project 

changing form and function. ' It is easy but unnecessary to create many examples 

tp shQwthis interactive effect. Suffice it to say that the form participatory 

RDD&I takes is susceptable to influences initiated by a number of different 
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■ ' . . CHAPTER SEVEN - 

CONCLUSIONS 

Majiy of the conclys-ions reached regarding parties patofy^RDD&I have 

^ ■ ' -' _ , ■ 

'been presented in. previous chapters.' This brief chapter 'will restate some 

, ,* "* - 

of those conclusions and^'present some additonal- conclusions not presented 

. • ■ . ^ . . 

Earlier. The most obvious conclusion of this study 'is that P.I.s and project 

■ -J.' ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

■ *" ' ■ . , ' ' ■ ^\ 

staff have' great influence over the form participation will take. Once that 

form^is settled upon^, the practitioner has great'.influence over the quality 
: .of participatTOri. Less obvious is J:he finding that if participants have'a 

role in deilvwng the form, participation will take the probability is greater 
. that theif* participation will be of a high ^nd enduring quality. Even less 

.obvious ijS the. subtle yet powerful influence of host institutions and 
• funding agents on the form parti ci pat iVon in RDD&I will take. The impli- 
cations of rules and regulations related to proposal development, contract 
.specificity and budget, priorities deserve future study. Institutional 
procedures could possibly be one of thje. major barriers to greater practi- 
tioner participation in RDD&I; particularly in the areas of proposal - 
development' and decision making. The specificity, of accountabi Itty activity 
.called for by most fundi ftg institutions demands noVj^ly a delineation of 
expected outcomes and major objectives but also the delineation of specific 
objectives,, specific activities and a detailed accounting of how - funds ^^i 11 
be spent. This pre-p^oject specificity leaves little room for alteration 
in project fornii^hile projects are in progress. That situation coupled * 
' .with the habit of not including practitionersr.in the RDD&I process. until 
funding takes place limits practitioner participation. " ■ ' ' 

One encouraging finding was related to the power of P.I.s to influence 
project form. P.I.s who really believed in participatory RDD&I seemed to 
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find wctys fo include practitioners in sany of the RDD&I activit.ies. . . . 
These P.I.s seemed to influence not only their programs but also the thinking 
of other P.I.s at Far West Laboratory and the thinking of funding agents-. . 
The conviction of the P.I. and his/her staff that participation was important 
seemed to correlate with contented practitioners. I.e., pract-Hti oners who 
enjoyed and felt rewardecJ- by particfpation. These^few P-^f.s seem to *be 
altering traditiona]defini^ions of RDD&I. by moving the ':511b ject" into 
more: of the "active" Research activities.. Participatio,n:was also greatly 
-affected by the' practitioner's belief .in the purpose of the. project.-as 
. well as by. his/her judgement- of -probable impact.' InforFnal- and personal 
participation .deemed to facilitate practiti-oiner interest .as -did- percei ved 
ownership. - ' * ~^ ^ ' ; " *. V 

Profession's! consultants were given a larger part in decision making 
than were on-line practitioner's, *and they were better paid. Decision 
making was the area that generated the most heated debate ainong P.I.s. 
Not being listened to, and not having time put aside from other work 
acttvi ties -so that participatory RDD&I could be- accomplished were 
two topics that pjactiti oners most often complained about. Definitions 

..of participation. varied -greatly, and in a few cases formaT participatory 

i 

vehicles wef-e confused with actual participation. It seems that varying 

« - ■ . ■ • 

definitions of participation among thos« assessing its val.ue create an 

unnecessary confusion and often a troublesome research climate." 
- ■. ■ 1 ■ 

It i^ clear from the review of the literature that parti cipatjSry 

RDD&I has great potential. It is clear from interviews "with practi- 
tioners that they enthusiastically support participatory activity. It 

» ^ - ■ 

is equally clear that funding agencies and host institutions have not 
yet altered their grants and contracts procedures to encourage full- 
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scale- pra.ct1trbner parti ci pat ton in RDD&I. This seems to be the 
.r case even wherv the agencies and institutions endorse tire approach and 
':enjEourage its use* P.I.s and project staff ' seeni the most conflicted 
J about the worth of participatory RDD&I. Most acknowledge its powers- 
X - to strengthen local involvement and community cbrnmitment. Many see 
that it helps. t.o make RDD&I more relevant and. useful. Many feel it 
slows . down the RDD&I process. ■ M&ny are confused by conflicting voices 
and don't know how to use' practitioner advice or who to select a^ 
participants. Some feel that participation blunts or contaminates the 
research "process. . A few feel that practitioner participation takes the 
power of projects out of the hands of trained researchers and scholars. 
Various orientations toward participatory RDD&I of the people 
inf-luenced the tenor of participatory activities. Each participatory 
project looked unique. This uniqueness was due 'more to the expectations 
and sets of principal" actors than to objective evaluations of the 
impact of participation. - ♦ . 

^ The final conclusion .drawn from this study has to do with the' 
Interactive effect of project staff, host institutions and practitioners. 
It seems that a -catalyst for more or less participation interjected at 
at any p'oint would influence participatory RDD&I function and form. 
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